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Inflation and Shortages, However, Are Mounting Problems 
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los STIMULUS of the rearmament 
effort of the Western nations since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea has 
speeded the recovery of the French econ- 
omy. The outstanding features of this 
development have been the rapid increase 
in the volume of exports, especially to the 
dollar area, and the achievement, largely 
as a result of the expansion of exports, of 
new all-time-high levels of industrial 
output. At the same time, the threat of 
inflation has returned to France with 
mounting intensity due largely, to date, 
to external causes; namely, the tremen- 
dous export demand and the increased 
cost of imported raw materials. Short- 
ages of materials and skilled labor have 
begun to appear as limiting factors to the 
further expansion of output. 

Both inflation and bottlenecks are 
likely to become intensified in the coming 
months as the pace of rearmament de- 
mand within France is stepped up. De- 
spite two rounds of wage increases in the 
past 12 months, the rising cost of living 
has thrust the wage-price question once 
again into the forefront. Many difficult 
economic issues, therefore, face the new 
post-election Government in France. 


Mineral and _ Industrial 


Production 


Spurred ‘by outside rearmament de- 
mand, industrial activity increased 
sharply in the latter part of 1950 and set 
new records in most fields in the early 
months of 1951. For 18 months prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the 
index of industrial production averaged 
about 25 percent above the 1938 level. 
The peak level achieved in May 1949—32 
percent above prewar—was not again 
reached until September 1950. The in- 
dex then moved up steadily, and output 
reached at least a temporary plateau in 
the first 4 months of 1951, about 40 per- 
cent above the 1938 level. Generally, 
shortages of fuel and raw material rather 
than plant capacity have imposed the 
ceiling on production. As a result, basic 
industrial raw materials felt the first 
effects of the stepped-up demand. 

Coal output in France-Saar set a new 
record in the first quarter of 1951, with 
an average monthly production of more 
than 6,000,000 metric tons. This was, 
however, only slightly above the level in 


‘This article is based in part on reports 


submitted by the United States Embassy, 
Paris. 


? All tons in this report are metric unless 
otherwise indicated. 
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the like period of 1950 and stocks have 
been drawn down sharply. Merchant 
iron-ore production for January—March 
1951 was likewise at a high level of 
2,800,000 tons per month, 12.5 percent 
above the average monthly output in 
1950. Exports of iron ore have shown a 
similar recovery pattern as steel capacity 
everywhere is being fully utilized. Since 
the beginning of the third quarter of 
1950, crude steel production in France- 
Saar has been around 1,000,000 tons a 
month, about equal to the previous all- 
time high reached in 1929. Coke and 
scrap shortages are hindering further 
expansion of output. The increase in 
steel production has been largely for 
export, notably to the United States. 
Although the level of output by the 
metal-fabricating industries in the first 
half of 1950 was more than 30 percent 
above the 1938 level, there was substan- 
tial unused capacity in the industry. 
Output rose fairly steadily from the end 
of the third quarter until January 1951 
to a point equal to the postwar peak of 
May 1949—53 percent above 1938. Pro- 
duction in January was still 30 percent 
short of capacity. Bottlenecks appeared, 
however, in the form of shortages of ad- 
ditional skilled labor, fuel, nonferrous 
metals, and special steel. Any further 
increase in production, therefore, de- 
pends on the availability of supplies and 
a rise in labor productivity. Automobile 
production in 1950 (257,000 passenger 


cars and 97,000 trucks) was 44 percent 
above the 1938 level, and exports repre- 
sented 35 percent of output. There was 
a decline in the production of tractors, 
machine tools, and certain other me- 
chanical products in 1950 as compared 
with 1949, owing to a decline in domestic 
demand and an increase in competition 
from: imports, notably from Germany. 
It is expected that defense orders will 
soon take up this slack. 

Bauxite production of about 85,000 
tons a month in the early part of 1951 
was 20 percent above the 1950 monthly 
average. Exports of bauxite, up 30 per- 
cent over the 1950 rate, showed an even 
more striking increase. Aluminum pro- 
duction in March 1951, about 9,000 tons, 
was 28 percent above the 1950 monthly 
level. Aluminum is the only nonferrous 
metal in which France is self-sufficient. 
Exports of aluminum amounted to 
roughly one-third of output in 1950, but 
fell off in the first quarter of 1951. 
Shortages are developing in zinc, tin, 
copper, tungsten, and molybdenum. 

Production of crude potash, except 
for coal the most important among 
France’s nonmetallic minerals, was 12.5 
percent higher in 1950 (5,553,000 tons) 
than in 1949. Output in January 1951 
reached $12,000 tons more than twice the 
1938 monthly average. 

The chemical industry is another key 
element of the defense economy which 
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felt the first effects of rearmament de- 
mand. Modernization carried out un- 
der the Monnet Plan with ECA assistance 
enabled the industry to move ahead rap- 
idly after Korea to a level of output more 
than 60 percent above prewar. Short- 
ages of raw materials, such a sulfur, 
benzol, and fats, and of electric power in 
certain branches of the industry, are lim- 
iting the further expansion of output. 
Exports of chemicals increased sharply 
in the fourth quarter of 1950 and con- 
tinued to rise through April of 7951. As 
rearmament demand within rance is 
expected to increase in the near future, 
the volume of exports may decline some- 
what. Despite the increase in output, 
chemicals and related products have con- 
stituted a declining share of total French 
exports to foreign countries, falling from 
11.7 percent in 1938 to 8.8 percent in 
1950 and less than 8 percent in the first 
quarter of 1951. 

Notwithstanding the threat of a short- 
age of cotton, the rapid rise of the prices 
of textile raw materials (especially 
wool), and of consumer resistance to ris- 
ing prices, the output was higher in 1950 
than in 1949 for every important branch 
of the French textile industry. Jute 
showed the sharpest increase in output, 
as raw jute became available in adequate 
quantities for the first time since World 
War II. Output of jute products has 
continued to rise in 1951. Cotton yarn 
production in the first quarter of 1951 
was 10 percent above the 1950 level and 
20 percent higher than in 1949, but 
stocks of raw cotton were declining 
though still adequate. Production in the 
wool industry in France rose during 1950 
and has ben maintained in 1951. Output 
in the fourth quarter of 1950, as com- 
pared with the first quarter, was up 8 
percent for yarn and 5 percent for fa- 
brics for clothing. An increasing pro- 
portion of wool products is being ex- 
ported. Production of rayon staple fiber 
rose from five times the prewar level in 
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1949 to seven times in 1950. This increase 
is continuing, but output of rayon fila- 
ment is still about 10 percent larger than 
that of staple fiber. The textile indus- 
try is the leading source of French ex- 
ports, supplying more than 21 percent 
of total shipments to foreign countries 
in 1950. 


Food and Agriculture 


Indications are that agricultural pro- 
duction will be somewhat lower in 1951 
than in the two preceding years of 
bountiful harvest. Existing price rela- 
tionships and adverse weather condi- 
tions tended to discourage or prevent 
sowing, especially of potatoes, wheat, 
and, to a lesser extent, other cereals. 
Prospects are good for the production of 
sugar and oilseeds. Excessive rainfall 
in the winter and early spring has re- 
sulted in condition ratings somewhat 
less satisfactory than in 1950. Better 
weather in recent weeks, however, makes 
it appear that good to excellent yields 
are still possible. 

The food situation remains satisfac- 
tory. France had an exportable surplus 
of wheat and sugar from the 1950 crops. 
Normal imports of oilseeds supplemented 
the expanding indigenous production. 
Livestock and dairy products supplies 
are back to prewar levels, though im- 


ports have been encouraged at times in 
order to keep prices in line. The excel- 
lent condition of meadows and pastures 
assures a high level of production of live- 
stock products in coming months. 


Foreign Trade and Balance of 
Payments 


An unprecedented expansion of exports 
and a resultant improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments were the outstanding 
features of French foreign-trade devel- 
opments in the past year. In the first 4 
months of 1951 exports were 66 percent 
larger by value than in the like period 
of 1950. In the last quarter of 1950 ex- 
ports to foreign countries were 5 percent 
greater than imports. Exports covered 
88 percent of the value of imports in the 
first 4 months of 1951, compared with 87 
percent in 1950, 67 percent in 1949, and 
66 percent in the prewar year 1938. In 
trade with the United States, the ratio of 
exports to imports rose from 15 percent 
in the first quarter of 1950 to 62 percent 
in the like period of 1951. 

Imports from foreign countries fell 
each month from February through July 
of 1950, but this trend was reversed and 
the value of imports rose in each month 
after September. In April 1951 imports 
were valued at twice the figure for the 
low point reached in July. Nevercheless, 
imports in the first quarter of 1951 were 
only 26.4 percent greater than in the 
first 3 months of 1950. Moreover, a part 
of this expansion is attributable to the 
rebuilding of stocks which were drawn 
down to a precarious level as industrial 
activity increased in the latter part of 
1950. 

Various factors make it appear prob- 
able that both imports and exports have 
reached a peak. The terms of trade 
have been moving against France, a 
larger part of the increase in imports 
being attributable to price rises than is 
the case for exports. This may tend to 
deter imports even in the present infla- 
tionary situation. As stocks are rebuilt 
demand should also slacken. But if 
neither of these is sufficient to cause a 
drop in the volume of imports, the tight- 
ening world shortage of many commodi- 
ties seems likely to do so. A decline in 
the volume of exports also seems prob- 
able, largely as the result of French re- 
armament absorbing a larger share of 
total French output. 

Table 1 shows the steadily rising trend 
of exports since the beginning of 1950. 
The increase in the ratio of exports to 
imports during 1950 is very dramatic. 
The reversal in the downward trend of 


TABLE 1.—France’s Trade with Foreign Countries 


Value in billions of francs] 


Trade 1949, full 


Full year 


year 
Imports 685. 7 
Exports 457.2 
Exports as percentage of imports_ 67 
Source: Official French customs statistics. 


1950 


1951, first 
First | Second | Third quarter 
quarter | quarter | quarter 


Fourth 
quarter 


212. 1 197.3 166. 4 216.7 268. 3 
7.9 151.8 157.9 228. 1 239. 3 


87 70 77 95 105 89 


a 
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imports after the third quarter of 1950 
is also apparent. 

The trade of Metropolitan France with 
the French Overseas Territories is an 
important element in the French econ- 
omy. An increasing export surplus on 
the part of the metropole has been a 
feature of this trade since 1948. There 
was a slight over-all export surplus in 
1950 in trade with Overseas Territories 
and foreign countries combined. This 
developed as a result of the trade pat- 
tern in the latter part of the year and 
had a considerable inflationary impact 
on the French economy. 

The French balance-of-payments po- 
sition has shown steady improvement 
since World War II. The latest data 
available are for the first half of 1950. 
Even at that time, France had achieved 
a net creditor position with the non- 
dollar areas of the world. The dollar 
deficit was the hard core of the French 
payments problem. Substantial im- 
provement has occurred since the mid- 
dle of 1950, especially in trade with the 
dollar area and increased receipts from 
dollar-area tourists. 

Table 2 shows the improvement which 
had already been made in the French 
balance of payments before the recent 
upsurge in exports. 


TABLE 2.—French Union Balance of 
Payments on Current Account 


{In millions of U. S. dollars] 


1950, first 
Item 1948 1949 half on 

annual- 

rate basis 


With all currency areas: 
Metropolitan France 
Imports 2, 510 2,035 1 


, 916 
Exports 1, 082 1, 567 1 


626 
Trade balance 1,428 —46S — 290 
Net invisibles 102 71 

Current account bal- 
ince: 


+30 


Metropolitan France 1, 530 539 260 
Overseas Territories 208 167 76 


French Union 
With dollar area: 
Current account  bal- 
ance 1,205 RHO — 506 
With sterling area 
Current account —bal- 
ince 321 +19 +-72 


Public Finance 


One of the last acts of the previous 
National Assembly before dissolving 
itself was the passage on May 19, 1951, of 
the budget for this year. It provides for 
expenditures totaling 2,858 billion francs, 
a 13.9 percent increase over 1950. The 
largest increase is in the category of 
military expenditures which will be more 
than double those of last year. The fig- 
ure for total expenditures includes 120 
billion francs in extra-budgetary pay- 
ments through special treasury accounts 
under Parliamentary control since 1949. 
The main categories of expenditure are 
(in billions of francs) : Civil government, 
1.160; public works, 155; military budget, 
743; reconstruction and investment, 680. 
It is estimated that fiscal receipts will 
amount to 2,104 billion francs, that ECA 
counterpart will total 255 billion, and 
that borrowing will be necessary to the 
extent of 354 billion francs. In addition, 
as yet unidentified economies of 25 bil- 
lion francs are to be made. The calcu- 
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lated budgetary deficit is 634 billion 
francs, slightly higher than in 1950. In 
view of the continued rise in prices and 
the new round of wage increases, it ap- 
pears that a larger deficit may actually 
be incurred during the year. 

No new taxes were instituted under the 
new budget law. (The tax on company 
profits was increased from 24 to 34 per- 
cent by a law of January 8, 1951.) A 
moderate amount of tax relief was pro- 
vided for lower-income groups. Tax 
violators are encouraged to regularize 
their situations without the payment of 
heavy penalties by the granting of par- 
tial tax amnesty. 


Prices 


Up to mid-1950 France had enjoyed an 
18-month period of stable prices. Since 
that time there has been a sharp rise in 
prices, even more rapid during the first 
4 months of 1951 than in the latter half 
of 1950. 

The index of wholesale prices, based on 
1949 as 100, rose from 103.4 in June 1950 
to 120.5 in December, an average increase 
of 2.8 percent per month. An acceler- 
ated rate of increase after December 
carried the index to 141.4 in May 1951. 
The rise from April to May, however, was 
slight, with all major components of the 
index except foodstuffs showing moder- 
ate declines. 

Although a variety of factors con- 
tributed to the upward movement, it is 
primarily attributable in its initial 
phases to the sharp increase in export 
demand and the spectacular rise in the 
prices of certain major internationally 
traded industrial raw materials. Be- 
tween June 1950 and April 1951 the index 
of raw material prices in France rose 
74 percent. The emergence in the latter 
half of 1950 of an over-all export surplus 
also brought a strong new inflationary 
element into the economic picture in 
France. Other factors which have 
tended to accelerate the price rise since 
the beginning of 1951 are the relatively 
high rate of investment shifting gradu- 
ally toward rearmament, and the in- 
creasing rate of consumer and govern- 
ment expenditure, especially with the 
new round of wage increases since 
March. 

The rise in retail prices has lagged be- 
hind that of wholesaie prices and has 
followed a somewhat different pattern. 
During the latter half of 1950, the prices 
of food, fuel, and services rose more rap- 
idly at the retail level than prices of 
manufactured products. 

The rising consumer incomes were 
drained away on these “incompressible’”’ 
items which make up roughly two-thirds 
of the family budget of the average 
French worker. Consumer demand for 
manufactures slackened. The prices of 
such goods rose slowly as retailers worked 
off pre-Korea stocks. Early in 1951 re- 
tail prices of manufactures began to rise 
as retailers replenished stocks at the new 
wholesale price level. In April the index 
of retail prices in Paris stood at 129.3 
(1949—100) with the food component at 
129.4 and manufactures at 119.9. Fuel 
and power at 139.5 and services at 141 
showed the sharpest upswing. 

The attempt to find effective and ac- 
ceptable means for fighting inflation 
has been one of the major issues of recent 
months. Although the prices of a large 


number of essential commodities have 
remained subject to control through spe- 
cific ceiling prices on the French domes- 
tic market, it was impossible to maintain 
existing ceilings on many products when 
the prices of basic raw materials were 
skyrocketing. For example, several suc- 
cessive increases were necessary in the 
ceiling prices on tires in order to keep 
pace with the rising cost of rubber. A 
decree issued in October 1950 ostensibly 
“freezing” all prices at the July 1, 1950, 
level allowed for rising costs and was 
never seriously enforced. Soon after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, measures 
were taken to encourage imports by the 
temporary reduction and suspension of 
import duties and the elimination of 
quantitative restrictions on certain prod- 
ucts for the purpose of holding down 
rising prices through increased competi- 
tion. These proved to be ineffectual 
largely because prices in other countries 
were also subject to the same pressures 
that forced the price rises in France. In 
the pre-election atmosphere since the be- 
ginning of 1951 it has been impossible to 
develop a concerted counter-inflationary 
program to hold in check the strong and 
increasingly general inflationary pres- 
sures which developed. Subsidies were 
authorized in March 1951 to minimize 
the impact of the rising cost of certain 
basic materials. No measures which the 
French Government might have taken, 
however, could have done more than slow 
the price rise, the causes of which were 
largely of international origin. 


Wages 


In February 1950 a new law authorized 
the return to a system of collective wage 
agreements after a decade of government 
wage controls. A wave of strikes in the 
ensuing 2 months resulted in only mod- 
est wage increases of 5 to 7 percent, ow- 
ing to firm resistance on the part of 
both private employers and the na- 
tionalized industries. The fixing of a 
new moderately increased minimum- 
wage scale in August set the stage for 
the negotiation of many important new 
wage agreements. The over-all in- 
crease in the wage scale during 1950 is 
estimated at 15 percent. 

The rising price level wiped out this 
gain and a new wave of labor unrest 
developed in March of 1951. In recogni- 
tion of legitimate claims of the workers, 
new minimum hourly wage rates were 
established at levels from 11.5 to 14.5 
percent higher than the August 1950 
level. The renegotiation of the wage 
agreements concluded in the latter part 
of 1950 proceeded in an orderly fashion, 
with some including sliding-scale pro- 
visions tied to both the cost of living and 
productivity. 

Many factors point to continued inflia- 
tion in France. Outstanding among 
these are the increased tempo of de- 
fense spending, the development of 
shortages of some raw materials, the 
continued rise in the prices of some im- 
ported raw materials, and the inability 
of the ‘caretaker’? Government to de- 
velop a full-scale counter-inflationary 
financial program before the national} 
election. Unless the new government 
can quickly develop a program to stem 
the inflationary tide, still another round 
of wage increases seems to be in the 
making. 








——————— 






U. S.—Middle East Trade 


Interests Visitor 


United States trade with the Middle East 
will be reviewed by Malek F. Chehab, Tech- 
nical Advisor of the Beirut Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry during his 3-month stay 
here. Mr. Chehab, who is actively engaged 
in trade development activities of the Cham- 
ber will visit several cities in the United 
States where he hopes to discuss economic 
conditions in the Middle East with interested 
United States businessmen. 

The visitor also wishes to develop markets 
here for various native products of Lebanon 
and Syria, including handicrafts, fruits, and 
Olive oil. His itinerary is as follows: 

New York, June 22—July 14. 

Buffalo, July 14—July 16. 

Pittsburgh, July 17—July 20. 

Detroit, July 21—July 25. 

Chicago, July 26—July 29. 

Minneapolis, July 30—July 31. 

Salt Lake City, Aug. 3—Aug. 5. 

San Francisco, Aug. 6—Aug. 9. 

Seattle, Aug. 10—Aug. 11. 

Los Angeles, Aug. 12—Aug. 16. 

Dallas, Aug. 24—Aug. 26. 

New Orleans, Aug. 27—Aug. 31 

Knoxville, Sept. 1—Sept. 8. 

Washington, Sept. 10—Sept. 25. 

Firms wishing to meet Mr. Chehab may 
communicate with him c/o the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices in cities he 
will visit. 


French Lace Makers Study 
Export Possibilities 


The Prefect of the Haute-Loire Department 
(in southeastern France) and local lace 
manufacturers are reportedly investigating 
the possibilities of increasing exports of lace 
to the United States, and efforts are being 
made to establish an organization that would 
group production for export. Both hand- 
and machine-made lace are produced in the 
area, the hand work including trim, hand- 
kerchiefs, tablecloths, and clothing. 

A list of French producers of lace may be 
obtained, subject to a charge of $1 per copy, 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or any Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 


Harness Offered for Sale by 
Tunisian Government 


The Tunisian Government is reported to 
be seeking a purchaser for a lot of United 
States made draft-horse harness. The har- 
ness has never been used, as it was found to 
be too large for North African draft horses, 
and has been in storage in Tunisia since its 
shipment several years ago. 

Specifically, the following harness is avail- 
able: Collars—1,125 cases containing 13,500 
pieces; single harness—4,000 cases contain- 
ing 7,000 pieces; and double harness—700 
cases containing 1,400 pieces. 
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Prospective purchasers should communi- 
cate direct with R. Borsoni, Directeur de 
l’Office du Commerce Extérieur de la Tunisie, 
Tunis, Tunisia. 


Iraqi Firm Offers to 
Assist U. S. Contractors 


United States contractors interested in 
participating in the Wadi Tharthar flood- 
control project in Iraq (see ForREIGN Com- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


MERCE WEEKLY, May 28, 1951) are invited to 
utilize certain services offered by Naim 
Bashoo, 16 Damerji Building, Baghdad, Iraq. 
Specifically, Mr. Bashoo states that he is in 
a position to assist, as follows: 

1. Obtain laborers and provide for their 
accommodation, food, and transport. 

2. Supply through reliable subcontrac- 
tors under his supervision and at lowest 
prevailing prices, all local building materials, 
such as cement, shingles, sand, and bricks. 





Intelligence Division. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Abrasives: 35. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 3, 24, 27. 

Art Calendars: 31. 

Bar Accessories: 37. 

Boxboards: 40. 

Chemicals: 45 

Clothing and accessories: 17, 19, 25, 52, 
53, 57. 

Condensers: 41. 

Confectionery: 5. 

Dental Supplies: 38. 

Electrical Equipment: 1, 58. 

Electro-Technical Articles: 50. 

Fluorspar: 18. 

Foodstuffs: 5, 6, 26, 28, 33, 58. 

Footwear: 53. 

Fungicides: 54. 

Gift Articles: 12. 

Hardware: 10. 

Household Appliances: 2, 10. 

Jewelers’ Items: 7, 13, 16, 21. 

Laundry Soap: 44. 

Leather Goods; 25. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 36. 

Machinery and Equipment: 8, 11, 43, 47, 
49, 58. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in loéating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases. 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{ NUMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED ITEMS IN SUBSEQUENT CLASSIFIED SECTIONS | 


Medicinal Products (Roots, Bark, and 
Herbs): 20, 58. 

Musical Instruments: 14, 15. 

Notions: 12, 55, 56. 

Novelties: 53,.55, 56. 

Nursery Furniture: 53. 

Office Supplies: 36, 53. 

Optical Goods: 9, 55. 

Ores: 58. 

Overhead Runway Switches: 30. 

Painters’ Supplies: 4. 

Paper and Stationery: 49. 

Peanut Oil: 58. 

Perfume: 55. 

Pharmaceuticals: 55. 

Planisphere Hour Chart; 23. 

Rubber Articles: 55. 

Scientific Instruments: 29, 41, 54. 

Smokers’ Items: 16. 

Steel Pipes and Fittings: 39. 

Textiles: 12, 20, 42, 46, 48, 51, 52, 56, 57, 58. 

Tools: 8. 

Toys: 53. 

Wool (Raw and Washed) : 22. 

Yachts and Sailboats: 32. 
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3. Supply foremen and skilled workers who 
are acquainted with the project. 

4. Furnish translators, accountants, and 
clerks, as well as office furniture and sup- 
plies, including typewriters. 

5. Supply necessary vehicles, 
automobiles and trucks. 

6. Provide accommodations for United 
States engineers and their assistants, either 
in temporary quarters to be erected at the 
site of the work or in first-class hotels or 
private homes in Baghdad. 

7. Submit estimates of wages of local labor 
and cost of local building materials, and 
furnish any other details*required by the 
United States firm. 


including 


Possible Market for 
Surveying Instruments 


United States producers and exporters of 
surveying instruments are invited to send 
their catalogs and sales literature to the 
DirecciOn Provincial de Liquidaciones y 
Catastro, Provincia de Mendoza, Av. San 
Martin 1143, Mendoza, Argentina. 


More About Iraqi Dates 


Supplementing a recent announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 2, 1951, the 
Assistant Director General of the Iraqi Date 
Association in Basra, Iraq, has stated his 
desire to contact American firms interested 
in purchasing Zahdi dates for resale in South 
American countries. 

United States buyers may address the Iraqi 
Date Association, Basra, Iraq. 


Note to Readers 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
been notified that the firm Triumph Werke 
Nuernberg A. G., 212 Fuerther Strasse, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, Germany, is no longer 
interested in new outlets for its motor- 
cycles. This firm's offer was published as an 
Import Opportunity in the April 16 issue of 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (items 26, page 
10). 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—New Era Industries (Totten- 
ham) Ltd. (manufacturer), 1 Stoneleigh 
Road, Tottenham, London, N. 17, wishes to 
contact United States manufacturers of flu- 
orescent lighting equipment, cable trunk- 
ing, and convector heaters for the purpose 
of manufacturing such products under li- 
cense, possibly on a reciprocal basis. A set 
of leaflets describing products that the firm 
now manufactures is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

2. Sweden—Bengt Wrenke Ltd. A/B (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), 116 St. Eriksgatan, 
P.O. Box 7202, Stockholm, wishes to contact 
a United States manufacturer of household 
machines and appliances who would be in- 
terested in having these products produced 
under license in Sweden. Firm does not 
have its own manufacturing facilities but 
has connections with Swedish manufactur- 
ing firm who would produce the items with 


Bengt Wrenke Ltd. A/B handling distribu- 
tion of goods. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Algeria—André Soulié (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Rue de Chalons, Al- 
giers, offers to export and seeks agent for a 
wine which he has perfected according to a 
recipe especially designed to cater to Ameri- 
can taste. 

4. Belgium—Comtoir Général de Vente 
“COGEVE” (export agent), 16, rue de Locht, 
Brussels, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for painter’s supplies, such as the following: 
Bright paints with pure linseed oil, anti-rust 
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paints, paints with minimum of lead, paints 
for walls to be prepared with water; var- 
nishes; enamels; lacquers; pure mineral pig- 
ments for the preparation of paints, enamels, 
and lacquers; putty; and brushes for paint- 
ing. 

5. Belgium—Chocolaterie Meurisse, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), 21 
Damplein, Antwerp, offers on an outright 
sale basis chocolate, confectionery, fruit, and 
flavored gum drops. Set of labels and cata- 
log available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. England—Eastes, Trott & Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), 10 Lovat Lane, Eastcheap, 
London, E. C. 3, offers on an outright sale 
basis 100,000 cases annually of high-quality 
canned herring, such as fresh herring in 
natural oil (14-oz. tins), kippered herring 
(12-oz. tins), and herring in tomato sauce 
(14-oz. tins). 

7. Denmark—Hans Rottberger (manufac- 
turer), Slettevej 19, Copenhagen S¢borg, 
wishes to contact watch wholesalers inter- 
ested in purchasing first-quality hand-made 
watch straps (Swiss type) made of pigskin, 
box calf, or reptile leather. Sample avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—The Kingsland Engineering 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 25-37 Hackney 
Road, London, E. 2, offers on an outright sale 
basis punching, shearing, and specialized 
machines and portable electric woodwork- 
ing tools. Set of literature with price lists 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—Warwick Evans Optical Co. 
(Southampton) Ltd. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler), 112a St. Mary’s Road, Southampton, 
Hants, offers to export and seeks agent for 
hand-made _ cellulose acetate spectacle 
frames. 

10. Germany—Baronica Metallwerkstaette 
(manufacturer), 88 Lindmurmstrasse, Mu- 
nich, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
basis kerosene ovens and cookers and coin- 
operated locks for toilets. Illustrated leaf- 
lets available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Konrad Bayer, Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 149/151 Aeussere 
Bayreutherstrasse, Nurenberg, Bavaria, offers 
on an outright sale basis machinery for the 
manufacture of all types of brushes, to be 
made according to customer’s specifications. 

12. Germany—Berg & Nolte K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 9 Heedfelderstr., Luedenscheid/W.., 
offers on an outright sale basis the following 
German items: (1) Bottle openers, (2) pipe 
stoppers, (3) badges (cockades) for uni- 
forms, (4) advertising and metal gift articles 
of various types, (5) orn@mental pins, (6) 
metal buttons, (7) shoehorns, @nd (8) tex- 
tile and leather fittings for uniforms. 

13. Germany—Diehl Uhrenfabrik, Metall- 
Guss- & Presswerk Heinrich Diehl G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 49 Stephanstrasse, Nurem- 
berg, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
alarm, kitchen, and wall clocks and other 
time pieces. Illustrated catalog available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 25, 1951.) 

14, Germany—Isle Jenzowsky (wholesaler), 
Falkentaler Steig 136, Berlin-hermsdorf, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis or seeKs agent 
for accordions, brass instruments, drums, 
mouth organs, string instruments, and ac- 
cessories. Accordions range from 25 treble, 
32 bass keys, 2 sets treble reeds to 41 treble, 
120 bass keys, 4 sets treble reeds. Set of 
literature (in German) with price lists avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany—Alois Sandner (exporter, 
wholesaler), 75 Kalchreuth, Kreis Erlangen, 


Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
string instruments, such as violins, guitars, 
and banjos. 


16. Germany—A. Schum Soehne, Pfeifen- 
fabrik (manufacturer, exporter), Bad Koe- 
nig/Odenwald, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for hand-carved and turned ivory and 
bone jewelry and smoking pipes. Illustrated 
leaflets and price lists available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany — Hellmuth Weidenmann, 
Herrenkleiderfabrik (manufacturer), la Max- 
imilianstrasse, Aschaffenburg/Main, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis men’s ready- 
made clothing. Illustrated catalog available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Germany — Steine- und Erden-Ver- 
kaufs-Gesellschaft (export merchant), 7 
Springeltwiete, Hamburg, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for fluworspar on the follow- 
ing grades: (1) High-grade, class 1, mini- 
mum 97 percent CaF.,, maximum 2 percent 
SiOg, finest grind, highly dried, white color, 
for metallurgical purposes, in fivefold paper 
bags; (2) class la, acid quality, dried, mini- 
mum 97 percent CaF,, maximum 1 to 2 per- 
cent SiO,, miximum moisture 1 percent, in 
sixfold sulfate (kraft) paper bags, bitumen- 
lined; (3) class 1 (fiotation concentrate) 
acid quality, filter cake, minimum 97 percent 
CaF,, maximum 1 percent SiO,, maximum 
moisture 10 percent, in bulk; (4) metallurgi- 
cal, class 2, minimum 95 percent CaF,, in five- 
fold paper bags; (5) metallurgical, with 
effective units 70, bulk shipment; (6) metal- 
lurgical, in pieces, grains or pebbles, bulk 
shipment. Firm states that prices f. o. b. 
German or Dutch ports will be quoted when 
quantities and qualities desired are known. 
Delivery dates would depend upon the 
quantities involved. 

19. Germany—Strumpffabrik “Sulida’”’ 
Felix Schuh (manufacturer) , Dachau-Ost bei 
Muenchen, Bavaria, offers on an outright sale 
basis cotton and woolen hosiery for men, 
women, and children. 

20. India—Rustomji Nowroji Bapasola 
(importer, exporter), 62, Forbes Street, Fort, 
Bombay, wishes to export grey cloth, cotton 
piece goods, towels, medicinal roots, barks, 
and herbs. 

21. Italy—Giovanni Ascione & Figlio (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Via Romano, 
6, Torre del Greco (Naples), offers on an out- 
right sale basis cameo, coral, tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl, and mosaic jewelry. 

22. Italy—Chiramonte & Co. (export mer- 
chant), Via Manzoni, 31, Milan, offers to 
export and seeks agents for wool for carpets 
(raw and washed), 500 bales monthly (about 
100,000 pounds). Samples of three types of 
wool with price information available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Weshington 25, D. C. 

23. Italy—Francesco Ciurnelli (manufac- 
turer), 2 Via Maria Vittoria, Turin, offers to 
sell patent rights to a planisphere hour chart, 
a device said to make possible calculation of 
the exact time in all countries of the world 
simply by turning a movable and transparent 
quadrant. Photostatic copy of chart avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Italy—Franco & Fiorina (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), 3 Via Liberazione, Alba (Cuneo 
Province), offers to export and seeks agent 
for Piedmontese typical wines (Barolo and 
Barbaresco). ° 

25. Italy—Antonio Gialanella (glove man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 13 Via S. Aspreno, 
Naples, offers to export and seeks agent in 
New York area (preferably one who has good 
connections with wholesalers) for ladies’ 
hand- or machine-sewn leather dress and 
sport gloves. 

26. Italy—Polenghi-Lombardo, Societa’ di 
Esportagione (manufacturer), Piazza Sta- 
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zione, 10, Lodi, Milan, offers to export and 
seeks agents for salt meats (salami and 
mortadella) and Italian cheese (hard, soft, 
and processed). Firm desires agents for the 
following regions: West North Central, West 
South Central, East North Central, East South 
Central. Price list available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

27. Netherlands—N.. V Distilleerderij van 
J. J. Melchers Wz. (manufacturer, exporter), 
69 Noordvestsingel, Schiedam, offers on an 
outright sale basis whisky (of own manufac- 
ture), Dutch gin (Geneva), eggnog (Advo- 
caat), and liqueurs. Firm desires instruc- 
tions regarding packing and coloring agents. 

28. Netherlands—Cornelis Noordhoek 
(wholesaler, exporter), 30-34 Kerkstraat, 
Bodegraven, offers on an outright sale basis 
Gouda, Edam, spiced, and processed cheese. 

29. Netherlands—¥Firma P. M. Tamson 
(manufacturer), 7-11 Nieuwstraat, The 
Hague, offers on an outright sale basis com- 
plete line of instruments suitable for physics 
courses in schools. Catalog available upon 
request from the Netherlands firm. 

30. Netherlands—Dr. P. G. Vonk (patent 
broker), 5 Burg. v. D. de Bruijnstraat, 
Bodegraven, offers to sell a patent for a 
junction or switch for an overhead runway, 
the rails of which consist of tubes. 

31. NOorway—Forlaget Norsk Kunstrepro- 
duksjon (art publisher) 2/4 Grubbegaten, 
Oslo, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
3,000 to 5,000 illustrative art calendars for 
1952, containing 13 reproductions of Nor- 
wegian painters’ masterpieces, printed in 
four colors. Price, detailed information, and 
sample of calendar available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

32. Norway—General Chartering (Olav 
Laksfoss) (broker), 5 Kr. Augustsgate, Oslo, 
offers to export and seeks agent for sailboats 
and yachts of first-class construction, which 
are available in Dragon types and several 
smaller types of recognized design. Firm 
desires connections with United States con- 
cerns in the Great Lakes region, California, 
and the east coast. 

33. Norway—Koren & Jacobsen A/S (pro- 
ducer, export merchant), 4 Jernbanetorvet, 
Oslo, offers on an outright sale basis stock/fish 
and dried split Sei (coalfish). Firm states 
approximately 100 tons will be available for 
delivery in the fall of 1951, and 100 tons or 
more per year thereafter, depending upon 
fishing season. Price information available 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

34. Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
Webe (commission merchant), Ystad, offers 
on an outright sale basis wooden folding 
chairs made of beech and birch, 5,000 
monthly. Photos available On a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

35. Union of South Africa—Morris Belikoff 
(Pty.) Ltd. (sales-indent agent), 229-232 
Union Center Buildings, 31 Pritchard Street, 
P. O. Box 3858, Johannesburg, wishes to 
export boulder corundum. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


36. Australia—George L. Tye, Ty-Tite 
Products (wholesaler of fastening device), 
182 Collins Street, Melbourne, desires to ap- 
point an agent to sell a patented file fastener 
in the United States. The fastener is of 
two types suitable for assembling both small 
and large files of office material, and consists 
of disk with cotton tape which is attached 
by staples or mucilage to the interior of a file 
folder near the hinge. Firm states it is 
holder of U. S. Patent No. 141624/50, and 
that it might be interested in licensing the 
manufacture of the fastener in the United 
States. Samples of fastener are obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
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gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


37. Belgium—Compagnie de Joaillerie & 
Orfevrerie Altenloh S. A. (importer), 1 Place 
Royale, Brussels, wishes to purchase insu- 
lated ice buckets and cocktail shakers. 

38. Canada—Allied Dental Supply Co. (im- 
porter), 825 Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B. C., is interested in purchasing from 
United States manufacturers the following 
dental supplies for sale in British Columbia 
and Alberta: Absorbent paints, acrylic den- 
ture material, alloys, anesthetic tubes, artic- 
ulators, base plates, buffs, burs, broaches, 
celluloid stripping, circular paper covers, 
cavity conditioners, copper bands (seam- 
less), cotton-roll holders, cotton rolls, dental 
glass units, engine cords, matrices, forceps 
(American and English style), rongeurs, im- 
pression materials, impression trays, instru- 
ments (stainless), lucite cases, blocks, 
mandrels, matrix bands (steel and stainless), 
matrix retainers, mirrors, mirror handles, 
needles, pliers, scissors, separating disks, 
syringes and barrels, temporary stopping, 
utility motors, waxes, and X-ray films, 
minute minders, and reflectors. Firm would 
prefer, if possible, to make arrangements 
with manufacturers who would be prepared 
to package the goods under the Allied Dental 
Supply Co. label. 

39. Guatemala—Auturo Monsanto & Cia. 
(manufacturers’ agent, importing distribu- 
tor), Apartado Postal No. 380, 9a Avenida 
Sur No. 91, Guatemala, wishes to purchase 
and seeks agency for galvanized steel pipe, 
1%, 2, and 3 inches; and all types of fittings, 
sizes 4%, %, and 1 inch. 

40. Ireland—Spicers (Ireland) Ltd. (im- 
porter, converter, processor), 50 Henry Street, 
Dublin, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
the following types of borboard: (1) Fully 
bleached white-lined folding boxboard, 
white-lined one side screening boards, and 
white-lined chipboard, .014-.025; (2) kraft- 
lined two-sided container board; (3) brown- 
leather boards; and (4) kraft liner, pref- 
erably water-finished. Fifty to 100 tons, 
depending on suitability. 

41. Netherlands—Technisch Bureau J. Th. 
van Reijsen (importer, exporter, manufac- 
turer of radios, wholesaler, agent), 16 Choor- 
straat, Delft, wishes to purchase measuring 
instruments for volts and milli-amperes, 
panel mounting; and paper and electrolytic 
condensers of every value in micro-micro 
farad and micro-farad. 

42. New Zealand—Bata Company (New 
Zealand) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, commission agent), G. P. O. Box 
629, Wellington, desires to purchase all types 
of textiles. 

43. New Zealand—Russell Searle, Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 
18 Telford Terrace, G. P. O. Box 66, Welling- 
ton, seeks direct purchase quotations and 
agency for machinery and allied equipment 
for forestry, cement, fertilizer, lime, stone 
and gravel, and coal-mining industries. 

44. Pakistan—Tradeways (importing dis- 
tributor, Government buyer), 390/5 Elphin- 
stone Street, Karachi, seeks direct purchase 
quotations for 1,000 tons of laundry soap 
containing 63 percent of fatty acids, rosin 
acids not exceeding 20 percent, pure, free 
from objectionable odor; and it must lather 
in cold water. The soap should be packed 
in wax-paper-lined cases, with 56 one-pound 
bars, unwrapped, to each case. 

45. Sweden—A.-B. Dyestuff Chemical Cor- 
poration (importer, wholesaler), Vastergatan 
7A, Goteborg, wishes to purchase crude sul- 
fur, 99.5 percent, in lumps. 

46. Sweden—C. B. Gedda A. B. (sales 
agent), 52 Drottninggatan, Gdteborg, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for 50,000 yards 
of spun-rayon material and acetate gabar- 
dine. Samples of material desired may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





47. Syria—Zeituna Co., Ltd. (manufac. 
turer), Imm. Bishop Faraj, Kassa St., Damas- 
cus, seeks direct purchase quotations for 
vegetable oil refinery. 


Agency Opportunities 


48. Belgium—Comptoir Général de Vente 
“Cogeve” (sales agent), 16, rue de Locht, 
Brussels, wishes to represent a United States 
firm on an exclusive basis for sale of all kinds 
of textiles in Belgium and Belgian Congo. 

49. Ceylon—Caxton Printing Works (im- 
porting distributor), 280 Dam Street, Co- 
lombo 12, wishes to obtain agency for print- 
ing machinery type and allied lines; printing 
writing, ledger, and cover paper; and sta- 
tionery. 

50. Germany—Ludwig Greiner (importer, 
manufacturers’ agent), Benrather Schloss- 
allee 21/23, Duesseldorf-Benrath, desires to 
obtain agency for electro-technical articles. 

51. Union of South Africa—H. Brink (Pty.) 
Ltd. (sales/indent agent). Hollandia House, 
127 President Street, P. O. Box 8149, Johan- 
nesburg, desires to obtain agencies from 
mills outside the State of New York for the 
following textiles: (1) All kinds of textile 
piece goods, such as cottons, rayons, artificial 
fibers, and mixtures thereof; (2) furnishings, 
including curtainings and tapestries; (3) 
narrow fabrics, such as laces and ribbons; 
(4) necktie, scarf, and handkerchief mate- 
rials; and (5) manufacturers’ requirements 
for ladies’ hats. 

52. Union of South Africa—Randle B. Wil- 
liams & Co. (indent agent), 14, Lower Burg 
Street, Capetown, seeks agency from United 
States manufacturers for made-up cotton, 
rayon, or silk textiles for women’s dresses; 
cotton goods; nylon stockings; and men's 
hose. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 2, 1951). 

53. Venezuela—Clayton V. Guzman (sales 
indent agent), P. O. Box 2731, Caracas, wishes 
to represent manufacturers or wholesale 
dealers in Chicago, Memphis, and/or St. 
Louis, of ready-made clothing for children 
(outerwear and underwear), fine-quality 
footwear and headwear, nursery accessories 
and furniture, as well as perambulators, toys, 
and novelties. Firm would also like to repre- 
sent wholesalers or jobbers who handle all or 
most United States standard office supplies, 
excluding office equipment. 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Australia—Eustace Price Keogh, repre- 
senting E. P. Keogh Pty. Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
commission merchant, sales/indent agent), 
402 Swanston Street, Melbourne, wishes to 
appoint a buying agent in the United States 
and to obtain agencies for United States 
goods; also, interested in developments in 
scientific instruments and agricultural and 
industrial fungicides. Scheduled to arrive 
early in July, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. United States address: c/o Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., or Australian Embassy, 3148 
Cleveland Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 

55. Cuba—Adolfo Cossio Cebrian (im- 
porter, commission merchant), San Nicolas 
No. 157, Habana, wishes to represent manu- 
facturers of perfumes, novelties and notions, 
rubber articles, pharmaceuticals, and spec- 
tacle frames. Scheduled to arrive July 1, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 weeks. United States 
address: c/o Cuban Consulate General, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Miami and New York. 

56. Cuba—Marcelo Ifiguez Perez (sales 
indent agent), 159 Lealtad, Habana, is inter- 
ested in representing manufacturers’ agents 
or exporters handling notions and novelties, 
as well as textiles. Scheduled to arrive July 
6, for a visit of 30 days. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Everlastik Inc., 458 Broadway, 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG CONCLUDED 


New trade and payments agreements be- 
tween Austria and the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union were initialed on May 21, 
1951, and approved recently by the Austrian 
Council of Ministers, according to the Aus- 
trian Chamber of Commerce publication 
Internationale Wirtschaft of June 1. 

The new trade agreement replaces the 
previous trade agreement of June 11, 1948, 
which was valid until June 10, 1951. Trade 
arrangements under this agreement are 
based on the OEEC-sponsored program for 
liberalization of trade between participating 
countries. 

Import licenses to be issued by both coun- 
tries are to be granted uniformly pro rata, 
taking into account, however, seasonal fluc- 
tuations. Any irregularities in quota ship- 
ments under the agreement are to be settled 
by special measures to be taken by a Mixed 
Commission. 

Austria's major exports to the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Union are to be magnesite, 
coniferous cut wood, paper and cardboard, 
various textiles, packings, costume jewelry, 
pig iron and special steel, iron and steel 
products, ball bearings, electric machinery 
and other electrical products, and trucks. 

Principal products to be delivered by Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg to Austria are various 
agricultural products, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, dyes, photographic material, 
artificial fertilizer, skins and leather, tires 
and other rubber goods, animal hair, wool, 
flax, Jute, wool rags, various textiles, zinc 
manufactures, and machinery. 

The new payments agreement, which re- 
places the old agreement of June 17, 1947, 
is, like the old one, applicable to payments 
between Austria and the Belgian monetary 
area (including Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Belgian Congo, and Ruanda-Urundi). 

For the purpose of facilitating payments 
transactions, the Belgian National Bank is 
to open a clearing account in Belgian francs 
in favor of the Austrian National Bank. Pay- 
ments betwen the trading partners will be 
debited and credited accordingly on this 
account. 

The payments agreement outlines in a 
relatively specific manner the categories of 
transactions which will be permitted to pass 
through the clearing arrangements. Basi- 
cally, payments transactions under this 
agreements are to originate from commodity 
deliveries and various business services. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY items of 
August 21, 1948, and April 17, 1950, for pre- 
vious reports on this subject. ] 


Lists oF Propucts To Be EXCHANGED IN 


1951 UNDER BRAZIL-AUSTRIA COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENT 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Brazil.”’) 
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Belgium-Luxembourg 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
AUSTRIA CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 


Brazil 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


INDUSTRIAL RAW-MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


Industrialists continue to be preoccupied 
by current difficulties in obtaining short sup- 
ply materials. The extreme shortage of sul- 
fur has been somewhat relieved by supplies 
entering from the United States, but the low 
working stock position and the practical im- 
possibility of obtaining supplies from Italy, 
Chile, and other sources than the United 
States continue to be serious. Steps have 
already been taken to develop pyrites as a 
source of sulfuric acid, but any developments 
in this respect could not afford any relief for 
some time to come. The shortage of zinc 
and copper on the market has become of 
marked concern, particularly the latter. 
Manufacturers who have taken orders for as- 
sential goods in which copper enters as an 
important element have done so without as- 
suming responsibility for delivery dates, The 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of copper 


ingots from Chile is a particularly disturbing 
factor. 


IMPORT LICENSING AND EXCHANGE CONTROL 


The Government requested Congress to ex- 
tend the current foreign-trade control legis- 
lation for another 2 years. Alterations in the 
controls are under consideration and are to 
be submitted to Congress as soon as a draft 
is completed. Extension of the existing law 
was requested so that the controls would not 
lapse in the meantime. By administrative 
action all import licenses in effect on May 20, 
1951, were automatically extended for a 
period of 120 days, except those covering 
barter transactions. 

Brazil's efforts to obtain essential materials 
from abroad for current and stockpiling 
needs have been accomplished by several 
changes in exchange-control regulations dur- 
ing the past month. The regulation, issued 
during the last half of 1950, providing that 
extra-quota import licenses for essentials 
would be granted if payment abroad were not 
required in less than 1 year was revoked as 
impracticable. Local exchange banks, on the 
other hand, were granted permission to as- 
sume the del credere of Brazilian importers 
in cruzeiros, in guarantee of payment for or- 
ders placed abroad. Another order to ex- 
change banks to repass all purchases of 
exchange daily to the Bank of Brazil, in 
modification of the existing requirement of 
delivering exchange to the Bank of Brazil if 
not sold within 48 hours, was issued but 
subsequently suspended until the end of June 
to allow the banks to make necessary admin- 
istrative preparations for compliance. 












The 5-percent tax on foreign-exchange 
remittances will probably be raised to 8 per- 
cent beginning in January 1952. Congress 
has passed a bill which authorizes the in- 
crease for purposes of re-equipping the 
Brazilian Navy. If Congress includes the 
increase in the Federal budget law for 1952, 
it will become effective in January. 

The improvement of Brazil’s foreign- 
exchange position in sterling continued dur- 
ing the past month, largely as a result of 
British purchases of cotton. Dollar remit- 
tances for merchandise imports continued 
to be more or less prompt while delays still 
characterize remittances of French francs, 
Belgian francs, and Swedish crowns. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


During the last week of May, the Finance 
Minister announced that the Government 
was studying a plan to float an internal loan, 
at the opportune time, for purposes of eco- 
nomic development. The public was urged 
to prepare to contribute to the nation’s 
progress by subscribing to the loan. It is 
evidently hoped that a successful loan will 
enable the Government to avoid further large 
issues of paper currency and their infla- 
tionary effect. 

It appears that new paper currency, 
amounting to 650,000,000 cruzeiros was issued 
during the month of May 1951 and an addi- 
tional 100,000,000 cruzeiros during the first 
10 days of June. Although the Government 
is endeavoring to balance the Federal budget 
by restricting expenditures and improving 
the system of income-tax collection, it is 
not impossible that a budgetary deficit will 
result from the year’s operations or that 
additional currency issues will be required 
to finance it. 

The need for economy in Government ex- 
penditures has led to an administrative 
proposal to reduce planned operations under 
the SALTE Plan of general economic develop- 
ments, through amendment of the SALTE 
Plan Law of 1950. The evident plan of the 
present administration is to alter the plan 
of general development by promoting selected 
essential development projects, within the 
country’s financial means, based upon a 
schedule of priorities. Transportation and 
electric-power development will head _ 
schedule. 

COMMODITY MARKETS 


Jute—The annual jute harvest in the 
Amazon Valley began during May. The qual- 
ity of the fiber is reported to be better than 
that of last year, and the prices of 10.00- 
10.50 cruzeiros per kilogram c. i. f. Rio de 
Janeiro or Santos which were obtained by 
shippers late in April have now been in- 
creased to 11.00—11.50 cruzeiros per kilogram. 

Brazil Nuts—The Brazil-nut market was 
somewhat slow because United States buyers 
were unwilling to pay the current prices of 
17-18 cents and 55-77 cents per pound for 
unshelled and shelled nuts, respectively. 
Shippers expect that these prices will be in- 
creased in the near future, since the harvest 
season will soon come to an end. 

Cacao Beans.—The Bahia intermediate 
cacao crop, which runs from May to Septem- 
ber, is estimated at 1,000,000 bags. Since 
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April 27, 468,853 bags have been sold, of which 
66,000 have gone to the United States, 279,503 
to other countries, and 123,350 have been for 
Brazilian consumption. Prices during the 
month for sales to the United States were 35 
cents per pound f. o. b. Bahia, the minimum 
sale price permitted by the Bahia Cocoa 
Trade Commission. 

Castor seed.—No sales of castor seed were 
made from Bahia to the United States during 
the period under review. This was the result 
of the reported withdrawal of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment from the castor-seed market which 
caused the price of castor seed to drop from 
$280 to $240 per long ton, and dealers were 
reluctant to sell the product on a declining 
market. 

Coffee.—Late in May the Departamento 
Nacional do Café DNC officially estimated 
the 1951-52 coffee crop at 16,948,500 bags of 
60 kilograms each. This figure may be com- 
pared with the official forecast of the last 
crop of 14,215,000 bags and the actual out- 
turn of the crop of about 16,400,000 bags. A 
1951-52 crop of 16,948,500 bags would provide 
about 16,000,000 bags for export after allow- 
ing for consumption elsewhere in Brazil. 

Minimum prices for export which were es- 
tablished by the Government in March re- 
mained unchanged. The basic minimum 
price f. o. b. Santos for Santos type 4, soft, 
medium to good bean, is 52.75 cents per 
pound. 

Dispatches from the interior of the 1950-51 
crop were terminated at the end of May. It 
was announced early in June that the first 
dispatches of 1951-52 coffee would be delayed 
until July 1. However, the press stated on 
June 14 that dispatches to the port of Vic- 
toria would be permitted during June. 


STEEL-MILL AND MERCHANT-FLEET EXPANSION 


A law was promulgated on June 11 au- 
thorizing an increase of 500,000,000 cruzeiros 
in the capital of the National Steel Mill. 
Another law promulgated on the same day 
authorized a credit operation in the amount 
of 330,000,000 cruzeiros to acquire vessels and 
generally re-equip the Government-owned 
steamship company, Companhia Nacional de 
Navegacéo Costeira. The following vessels 
are to be acquired: Seven mixed cargo and 
passenger vessels, between 3,500 and 4,000 
tons; two vessels with a capacity of 300 pas- 
sengers in first, second, and third classes; 
two mixed vessels of 1,500 tons deadweight, 
capable of entering the ports of Aracaju and 
Ilheus; and one oceangoing tugboat. 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


The administration’s determination to sta- 
bilize prices and the cost of living took ma- 
terial form with the submission to Congress 
of three bills intended to strengthen the 
Government’s control over the economy. 

The first of these was a project defining 
additional Crimes Against the Public Inter- 
est. In this project various actions such as 
offering merchandise or service above ceiling 
prices, deterioration of quality, favoring one 
purchaser over another, in addition to the 
violations defined in previous decree-laws 
dating back to 1938 are made subject to 
severe penalties. The penalties provided are 
fines ranging from 1,000 to 100,000 cruzeiros 
and prison sentences ranging from 6 months 
to 10 years. 

The second project calls for an extensive 
revision of the organization of the Central 
Price Commission and a considerable exten- 
sion of its authority. It would also establish 
a credit of 10,000,000 cruzeiros to meet the 
expenses of the Commission and its auxili- 
ary commissions during the current year. 

The third project would authorize the 
Government to intervene in the economic life 
of the country to insure distribution of con- 
sumption products to the people. Specific- 
ally, the Government would be authorized to 
intervene in the buying, distribution, and 
sale of food and clothing, engage directly in 
purchase and sale of articles of primary 
necessity and to take over enterprises neces- 
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sary to realize its objectives. It provides also 
for creating a Federal Supply Commission 
and establishes a credit of 200,000,000 cru- 
zeiros for its operation. 

These projects immediately encountered 
strong opposition in the Congress. An 
amendment has been offered to limit these 
emergency laws to a period of 2 years. It 
seems certain that all of these projects will 
be debated at length and the administration 
may have to accept extensive amendments 
before passage can be achieved.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, JUNE 18, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lists oF Propucts To BE EXCHANGED IN 
1951 UNDER BRAZIL-AUSTRIA COMMER- 
CIAL AGREEMENT 


The lists of products to be exchanged by 
Brazil and Austria under the Brazil-Austria 
Commercial Agreement, signed on May 12, 
1950, which had remained in effect until 
May 31, 1951, have been replaced by new 
lists for the current year. The lists were 
approved by an exchange of notes between 
representatives of the two Governments. 
The export and import goals to be attained 
envision values in each direction of US$15,- 
500,000—nearly double the targets set last 
year. 

Brazil’s principal exports to Austria are 
expected to include, among others: Raw cot- 
ton ($2,800,000); coffee ($2,500,000); corn 
($2,300,000); peanut oil ($1,000,000); iron 
alloys of chromium, manganese, tungsten, 
and others ($800,000); oiticica, castor, and 
similar oils ($700,000); leaf tobacco ($600,- 
000); cottonseed oil ($500,000); and rice 
($500,000) . 

Among the commodities which Austria will 
supply to Brazil are: Chassis for trucks, 
omnibusses, and the like, including spare 
parts ($3,000,000); machinery, apparatus, 
and implements for various industries, in- 
cluding agriculture ($1,500,000); special 
steel and steel alloys, laminated or forged 
($1,500,000); engines, dynamo-electric start- 
ers, exciters, generators, and the like, includ- 
ing electric motors ($1,000,000); various 
tools, including manual agricultural tools 
($650,000); Diesel engines ($800,000); roller 
and ball bearings ($500,000). 


CONGRESS PASSES BILL EXEMPTING NEWS- 
PAPER REQUIREMENTS FROM IMPORT 
LICENSE 


A bill has been passed by the Brazilian 
Congress, and sent to the President for sanc- 
tion, which exempts from import license 
paper, ink, flans, blankets for rotary presses, 
metal for linotypes and stereotypes, plates 
and material for photogravure, linotypes and 
type, machinery, parts and accessories, pro- 
vided that these materials are intended ex- 
clusively for the use of newspapers and mag- 
azines, and that no similar domestic articles 
exist. 

The bill also assures priority for the grant- 
ing of the necessary exchange for the im- 
portation of the articles mentioned, in favor 
of publishers of newspapers and magazines 
and organizations, which import to supply 
them. This information was contained in 
dispatches of June 6, 1951, and December 
22, 1950. 


CLARIFICATION OF SUSPENSION OF 
INSTRUCTION No. 44 


Payment of freight on shipments to Brazil 
made after June 1, 1951, which are covered 
by letters of credit opened before May 31, 
will not be affected by the suspension of 
instruction No. 44 of the Bank of Brazil, 
according to instruction No. 47, issued by 
the Bank of Brazil on May 29, 1951, and 
transmitted on June 6 by the U. S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

(Instruction No. 44, which provided that 
exchange coverage for the transfer of freight 


would be granted only if the payment of 
freight had been made originally in cruzeiros 
in Brazil, was suspended by instruction No. 
46 of May 21, 1951.) 


EXTENSION OF PRESENT EXPORT-IMPORT 
CONTROL LAW REQUESTED 


On May 28, 1951, the President of Brazil 
sent a message to Congress requesting that 
the present export-import control legisla- 
tion (law No. 842 of October 4, 1949), which 
is due to expire October 4, 1951, be extended 
for 2 years. The reason given for the exten- 
sion is that the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil is studying a revision 
of the existing legislation, which could not 
be enacted into law before expiration of the 
present law. 


New PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA SIGNED 


A new payments agreement between 
Brazil and Austria was signed by the Bank 
of Brazil and the Austrian National Bank 
on April 20, and became effective on May 
20, 1951. It replaces the former temporary 
agreement signed on May 12, 1950. The pro- 
visions of the new agreement were made 
known by circular letter No. 248 of the bank- 
ing superintendency, according to a dispatch 
of June 5, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

All payments corresponding to current and 
direct transactions between Brazil and Aus- 
tria, except consular revenues, are to be 
liquidated through a special dollar account 
known as the Austrian-Brazilian Agreement 
Account, opened in the Bank of Brazil in 
the name of the Austrian National Bank, 
Vienna. Merchandise originating in third 
countries cannot be paid for through the 
agreement account, except by prior arrange- 
ment between the Bank of Brazil and the 
Austrian National Bank in each individual 
case. The same limitation applies to mer- 
chandise originating in Brazil or Austria and 
acquired by one of the two countries for 
reexportation to a third country. The agree- 
ment is to be automatically extended for 
successive periods of 1 year unless denounced 
by one of the parties at least 3 months prior 
to each expiration date. 


CONGRESS APPROVES BILL To RaIsE For- 
EIGN EXCHANGE REMITTANCE TAX 


A bill to raise from 5 to 8 percent the tax 
on a foreign exchange remittance abroad has 
been approved by both Houses of the Bra- 
zilian Congress, according to a dispatch of 
June 4, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. The bill, which was submitted 
originally in 1949, requires Presidential sanc- 
tion before it will become law. The Con- 
gress will have until November 30, 1951, to 
include the increased tax in the 1952 budget 
law, since the Constitution provides that if 
the budget is not sent for approval by No- 
vember 30,-the current budget shall be 
extended for the following fiscal year. The 
proceeds of the 3-percent increase would be 
allotted to the naval fund for the purpose of 
reequipping the Brazilian Navy. 

The remittance tax was abolished in 1946 
by decree law No. 9,025, but a tax of 5 per- 
cent was reestablished on remittances of 
funds abroad by law No. 156 of November 
27, 1946. The new bill would raise this tax 
to 8 percent. Exceptions to the remittance 
tax will be published upon receipt of the 
text after approval of the bill. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
EXTENDED 


The Brazil-Yugoslavia Trade Agreement of 
February 24, 1950, was extended for 1 year, 
by an exchange of notes on June 11, 1951, 
between representatives of the two countries, 
states a dispatch of June 14, 1951, from the 
U. 8S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. New lists 
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of commodities making up the trade between 
the two countries were approved and made 
retroactive to February 24, 1951. The value 
of the products which will move in each 
direction up to February 23, 1952, is estimated 
at US$4,000,000, which compares with $2,730,- 
000 for the previous period. The largest 
item in Brazil’s prospective exports to Yugo- 
slavia is raw cotton, valued at $2,440,000. 
Also included in the Brazilian export list are 
coffee, cocoa, raw or tanned hides, sisal, and 
tallow. Yugoslavia, on the other hand, plans 
to ship to Brazil $2,100,000 worth of portland, 
roman, or common cement, as well as hops; 
lead in bars, ingots, or rods; zinc; hemp; 
chemical products; and others. 


Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Western Germany.”’) 


Colombia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


GOVERNMENT To BOLSTER FINANCIAL 
SITUATION 


The economic situation in Colombia con- 
tinues uncertain with business slow, bank 
credits tight, and unemployment increasing, 
but the general outlook appears favorable, 
owing to the public awareness of the basic 
causes of the situation and specific efforts 
on the part of Government, industry, and 
commerce to overcome some of the problems 
involved. If one basic cause for the present 
situation were to be singled out, it would 
probably be underconsumption, based in 
turn on high prices and decreased agricul- 
tural production, partly of a seasonal char- 
acter and partly due to political unrest in 
rural areas. As a result, stores are stocked 
to capacity with both imported goods and 
domestic merchandise which do not turn 
over, and factories have been forced to cut 
production and lay off workers, thus increas- 
ing the underconsumption. The first con- 
crete measures aimed at arresting this cycle 
have included expansion of credit facilities, 
Government intervention in the dismissal of 
workers, resumption of price controls, and 
for the first time there now appears to be an 
inclination on the part of both mer- 
chants and ‘manufacturers to reduce prices 
somewhat in an effort to turn over their 
stocks and resume more normal sales and 
production. 


CREDIT FACILITIES EXPANDED 


The Bank of the Republic has adopted 
various measures during the last month to 
expand credit facilities and increase public 
confidence in the monetary situation. The 
gentlemen’s agreement among commercial 
banks limiting bank credits to the September 
30, 1950, total was abolished on May 11, per- 
mitting commercial banks to expand their 
loan portfolios within limits regulated by 
reserve requirements and rediscount quotas, 
without limits as to types of loans. At the 
same time the Bank of the Republic estab- 
lished a flexible system of rediscount quotas 
for commercial banks, based on their capital 
and reserves, and permitting extraordinary 
emergency rediscounts over and above the 
regular quotas at higher interest rates when 
necessary. The temporary measure reducing 
the reserve ratio of deposits to loans from 
15 percent to 12 percent, which was to expire 
on May 31, has been extended for another 
2 months. Nevertheless commercial banks 
are continuing to exercise extreme selectivity 
in their lending operations, and merchants 
who have been blaming the credit restriction 
for their recent slow turnover now realize 
that they will have to liquidate excessive 
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merchandise stocks in order to meet over- 
head expenses and finance new imports 
ordered under the present relatively free 
exchange-control system. The National Fed- 
eration of Merchants is officially urging all 
its members to reduce prices, and a few 
stores are already doing so. 

In order to make additional credit avail- 
able to industry, the Bank of the Republic 
has also authorized loans directly to manu- 
facturers for the importation of specified 
raw materials, guaranteed by the materials 
themselves. In order to encourage agricul- 
ture, the Bank of the Republic is advancing 
20,000,000 pesos to the Agricultural Credit 
Bank, as the basis for larger loans, particu- 
larly to the coffee industry and livestock 
raisers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In view of recent employment cuts in 
local industries, which are reported to have 
dismissed several thousand workers, the Gov- 
ernment Department of Labor has intervened 
in an effort to work out with industries a 
satisfactory solution to employment prob- 
lems. One recommendation of the Ministry 
has been a reduction in social-security bene- 
fits for laborers. The Ministry has also re- 
quested the services of an expert from the 
International Labor Office to study local em- 
ployment problems and prevent an unem- 
ployment crisis in this country. 


EXCHANGE CONTROL 


The new foreign-exchange-control system 
inaugurated March 20 appears to be operat- 
ing fairly smoothly, at least so well that no 
significant changes have had to be made thus 
far. During the first month after free im- 
portation of unprohibited articles was estab- 
lished, import registrations averaged over 
$2,000,000 per day, as compared with export 
registrations of only $750,000, and there was 
general alarm that the new system would 
prove to be too liberal and have to be modi- 
fied by expanding the prohibited list or in- 
creasing guaranty deposit requirements. 
During May, however, the rate of import 
registrations fell off to about $1,000,000 per 
day, partly because of a lack of means of 
financing additional imports, the inability to 
obtain certain materials in foreign markets, 
and a satiation of the pent-up demand for 
certain imports. Meanwhile it appears likely 
that the coffee market, inactive recently due 
to seasonal factors as well as to recent un- 
certainties regarding exchange-control pro- 
cedures, will improve in the near future, 
greatly increasing exchange receipts. Move- 
ment of the mid-year crop began after con- 
siderable delay and the crop itself is generally 
considered to be short in view of unfavorable 
climatic conditions, but prices are remaining 
fairly firm in both the export and internal 
market. Registrations during April covered 
188,861 bags of 60 kilograms valued at $14,- 
249,262 (U. S. currency) while 298,689 bags 
valued at $22,669,345 were registered during 
the first 25 days of May. It is anticipated 
that the year-end crop will be better than 
normal in both size and quality. 


GOLD AND FOREIGN-EXCHANGE RESERVES 


The slowdown in foreign remittances which 
began in March has continued up to the 
present time but by delaying foreign pay- 
ments the Bank of the Republic has been 
able to build its gold and foreign-exchange 
reserves up to the highest level of the year— 
more than $122,000,000 as of May 19. As a 
result of this strong exchange position and 
increased coffee registrations, it is antic- 
ipated that the remittance situation will im- 
prove in the near future, 


, PricE CONTROL 

Operation of the National Price Control 
Office, which was suspended by Presidential 
decree on April 7, 1951, as a result of the 
discovery of irregularities, was resumed by a 
new decree of May 23, under a newly ap- 
pointed chief. Since this previously ineffec- 
tive office was closed, there has been much 


controversy as to whether it should be re- 
opened; national organizations of manufac- 
turers and merchants strongly urged com- 
plete elimination of price controls and even 
the Economic Development Committee is 
reported to have favored their abolition. 
Nevertheless it now appears that the Price 
Control Office has emerged stronger than 
ever with promise of adequate power and 
funds to accomplish its objectives. The 
first resolution of the new chief froze prices 
of newspapers at their existing level, many 
papers having announced price increases to 
be effective June 1 in consequence of the 
current high cost of newsprint. 


PorT OF BUENAVENTURA 


Colombian consular officers aboard re- 
cently were instructed to certify invoices for 
shipment of merchandise via Buenaventura 
to all parts of Colombia. These instructions 
reversed the instructions in effect for ap- 
proximately a year to certify for importation 
through that port only cargo destined to 
eight western Departments. The backlog of 
merchandise in storage at Buenaventura is 
reported to have dropped from a high of 
60,000 tons early in the year to 4,800 tons 
on May 1. The highway from Buenaventura 
to Cali is now reported to be in the best 
condition in years, and that fact, coupled 
with the arrival of eight Belgian steam loco- 
motives for use on the Pacific Railway con- 
necting Buenaventura with Armenia, should 
go far toward keeping the port free of con- 
gestion in the future. 


AVIATION 


The recommendations of the Economic 
Development Committee on a civil aviation 
policy for Colombia were made public during 
the month. The committee recommends the 
inclusion of a Department of Civil Aviation 
in a projected Ministry of Transportation 
(Civil Aviation is now under the Ministry of 
War), the creation of a corporation to ad- 
minister airports, airway communications 
and airmail, and the development of a train- 
ing program for aviation personnel. Action 
has not yet been taken on the committee’s 
recommendations. 


PIPELINE FOR FINISHED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The contract between the Department of 
Antioquia and a United States firm for the 
construction of a finished-products pipeline 
from Puerto Berrio to Medellin has been ap- 
proved and work is expected to begin shortly. 
Supplies are already arriving for the con- 
struction of the Puerto Salgar-Bogota pipe- 
line.—U. S. Empassy, Bocorta, June 1, 1951. 


PROHIBITED LIsT OF IMPORTS MODIFIED 


The List of Prohibited Imports has been 
modified to permit importation of (1) sacred 
wine in containers of over 2 liters, (2) cotton 
tire cord, and (3) fish-hooks. Certain arti- 
cles, essentially foodstuffs, may also be im- 
ported into the islands of San Andres and 
Providencia for local consumption only. 
These territorial possessions of Colombia are 
located off the east coast of Nicaragua. 

The modifications are: 


Tariff item No. 153 (@) should read: “In 
containers of over 2 liters, except sacred wine” ; 

Tariff item No. 527 (a) (4) should read: 
“200 to 400 grams, except canvas used in the 
manufacture of side walls of rubber tires, the 
principal characteristics of which are as fol- 
lows: Weight, from 370 to 400 grams per 
square meter, width, 1.50 meters; twisted 
threads of four-ply in both the warp and woof ; 
special border, 1.50 to 3 meters wide, different 
from that which other textiles normally have, 
formed solely by the holes of the woof not 
crossed by the warp; loosely woven permitting 
the displacement of the threads” ; 

Tariff item No. 527 (a) (5) should read: 
“Over 400 grams, except waterproof duck and 
canvas used in the manufacture of side walls for 
rubber tires, the principal characteristics of 
which are as follows: Weight, from 400 to 515 
grams per meter; width, 1 meter or 1.50 meters ; 
twisted threads of four- or five-ply both in the 
warp and the woof; special border; 1.50 to 3 
meters wide, different from that which other 
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textiles normally have, formed solely by the 
holes of the woof not crossed by the warp: 
loosely woven permitting the displacement of 
the threads” ; 

Tariff item No. 980 should read: “Rod fishing 
supplies except fishhooks.”’ 


The articles which may be imported exclu- 


sively into San Andres and Providencia are 
as follows: 


Tariff item Description 
ex-12 Turtles. 
16 Other fresh, refrigerated, or frozen meats, 
except bacon. 
18 Solid, dried, smoked, cooked, or otherwise 
simply prepared meats; 
(6) Others. 


19 Fresh fish (alive or dead) or fish preserved in 
a fresh state by refrigerated or other method; 
(6) Fresh water fish. 


22 Fresh whole or skimmed milk; beaten, 
curdled, or fermented milk. 

23 Cream. 

136 Fine bakery products, cookies, and crackers, 


including those with chocolate added. 
138 Canned tomatoes and tomato sauce, including 
seasoned; tomato juice. 
149 Yeast. 
(a) Pressed. 
(b) Others. 
ex-505 Sails for boats. 


* The foregoing modifications, were incor- 
porated in decree No. 1141 of June 22, 1951, 
the U. S. Embassy in Colombia has reported. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of 
April 2 and 16, 1951, for background informa- 
tion on Prohibited List. ] 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


In May the Danish Parliament, to increase 
economic stability, passed laws expanding 
price controls, introducing export taxes on 
cattle and meat (accompanied by the collec- 
tion of floor taxes on stocks of hides, skins, 
and leather, and the abolition of ceiling 
prices for leather), continuing Government 
subsidization of consumers’ prices of rye 
bread and milk and the requirement that 
producers of grain deliver it to the Govern- 
ment at fixed prices, and establishing a tax 
on football betting pools. 

The import-price index increased by 12 
points in April to 459, the export-price index 
fell 1 point to 303, and the wholesale-price 
index rose 10 points to 371 (1935=100). On 
April 1 the cost-of-living index (1914—100) 
was 356, having risen 10 points since Jan- 
uary 1. 

PRODUCTION 


The output of the major agricultural prod- 
ucts showed some notable gains in the first 
quarter of 1951 in comparison with results 
for the first quarter of 1950. The increase 
on pork and cheese was 30 percent, and on 
beef and veal it was 15 percent. The increase 
was slight on milk and butter, and on eggs 
there was a slight decline. 

Bad weather caused the fish catch to de- 
cline by 20 percent in April compared with 
the catch in the preceding month. 

In March the index of industrial produc- 
tion rose from 171 to 177 (1935—100); in 
March 1950 it was 166. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Imports amounted to 553,000,000 crowns 
in March, and exceeded exports by 141,000,000 
crowns, compared with a 46,000,000-crown 
import balance in February. 

Imports amounted to 1,638,000,000 crowns, 
and the import balance was 297,000,000 
crowns in the first quarter of 1951, compared 
with excess imports of 458,000,000 crowns in 
the first quarter of 1950. This reduced im- 
port balance resulted from a 35-percent in- 
crease in exports, but only a 13-percent in- 
crease in imports. 

The Danish press stated that the United 
Kingdom had agreed to discuss the question 
of its deliveries of fuel and raw materials to 
Danish industry, but commitments thus 
far made were limited. 

A bilateral trade agreement for the year 
beginning April 1, 1951, and a new payments 
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agreement with Norway were signed in April, 
and the bilateral agreement with Switzer- 
land, which was to have expired on March 31, 
1951, was extended for 6 months. Trade 
negotiations with Finland, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Western Ger- 
many are scheduled for the near future. 


GENERAL 


The sale of fuel for domestic heating pur- 
poses was prohibited May 17; rationing of 
fuel (other than Danish peat and lignite) 
for domestic purposes and ‘allocation regula- 
tions for industrial fuels, copper, zinc, nickel, 
aluminum, antimony, and possibly some 
other scarce materials, are anticipated. Ex- 
ports, reexports, and transit shipments of 
strategic materials to Communist China and 
North Korea have been temporarily prohib- 
ited. 

Preparations are being made for further 
prospecting of the lead deposits in Green- 
land, and the Danish press states that the 
formation of an operating company, having 
Danish control and Canadian participation, 
is being considered. U. S. EmsBassy, Copen- 
HAGEN, May 31, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw PROTOCOL CONCERNING BILATERAL 
TRADE AND NEw PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WiTH Norway CONCLUDED 


A fifth protocol to the Danish-Norwegian 
bilateral goods-exchange agreement of March 
30, 1948, was signed at Oslo on April 30, 1951, 
states a dispatch of May 24 from the U. 8S. 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 

The lists of quotas established for goods 
to be exchanged between the two countries 
during the period of validity of this protocol 
(April 1, 1951, to March 31, 1952) only in- 
clude articles on the OEEC free lists in ex- 
ceptional cases, “liberalized’’ commodities 
being omitted as a rule. Listed Danish im- 
ports from Norway include fish meal, whale 
and fish oils, wood pulp and products thereof, 
calcium nitrate and carbide, pyrites, ferro- 
alloys, pig iron, iron and steel manufactures, 
zinc, cadmium, aluminum, and machinery. 
Norwegian imports from Denmark are to in- 
clude sugar, pork, cheese, canned milk, ap- 
ples, malting barley, penicillin, insulin and 
other pharmaceuticals, cryolite, iron and 
steel manufactures, machinery, etc. 

The new payments agreement of April 23, 
1951, adjusts the regulations governing pay- 
ments between the two countries to accord 
with the regulations of the EPU payments 
agreement. It replaces the Danish-Norwe- 
gian payments agreement of April 21, 1948, 
for such period as the EPU agreement will be 
in effect, and establishes an exchange rate 
of 96.70 Danish crowns equal 100 Norwegian 
crowns. 


Dominican Republic 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business activity in the Dominican Re- 
public has continued on the high level 
which has prevailed in recent months. Both 
wholesale and retail trade have been better 
than average and collections are reported as 
prompt. However, the cost of living has 
resumed its upward spiral. The building 
and construction boom has carried on to 
date. The winter drought was broken by 
rains in late April, to the general advantage 
of agriculture in the country. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports in April 1951 was 
10,106,000 pesos as compared with 11,929,000 
pesos in March (the peso is at par with the 
United States dollar). This decline was due 
to delays in negotiating the sale of the out- 
standing balance of the current sugar crop 
to Great Britain. A similar situation arose 
last year which resulted in a far greater 
decline in exports. In 1950 the April export 





figure was 6,087,000 pesos, whereas the March 
figure was 11,299,000. Exports of raw sugar 
accounted for 5,646,000 pesos in April 1951; 
cacao for 1,880,000 pesos, and green coffee 
for 829,000 pesos. The provisional import 
figure for April was 5,536,000 pesos, which 
was higher than the provisional figure for 
March of 4,741,000 pesos, which in turn was 
higher than the February figure. The trend 
is in line with the continuation of the high 
level of domestice trade. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


The official indexes for price levels, which 
fell off for the first time in March, have re- 
sumed their upward swing to new highs. Re- 
tail prices for April were at 246.2 (1936-38 
100) as compared with 242.1 in March. 
Wholesale prices were at 248.3 (1941—100) 
as compared with 246.1 in the preceding 
month. The cost of living (1941=—100) was 
given as 232.7 for March as against 227.6 in 
February. Prices and expenses in May were 
still going up. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Public works during April included the 
construction of highways, bridges, canals, 
aqueducts, and other miscellaneous works. 
On May 16, the twenty-first anniversary of 
President Trujillo’s election, 43 various pub- 
lic works were inaugurated. 

The Dominican Government granted a new 
6,280,000-peso contract to a United States 
firm on April 25 for the purpose of extending 
and improving the system of water distribu- 
tion in the country and the building of 
aqueducts and pipelines in various locales. 
The Government has announced that the 
United States firm will construct 100 wind- 
mills to supply water in various small locali- 
ties, which in the past have suffered long 
periods of drought. 


AGRICULTURE 


The severe winter drought was broken in 
late April by scattered heavy showers, and 
precipitation in May was exceptionally heavy. 
The end of the dry season resulted in in- 
creased planting activities and in some im- 
provements in spring harvest of cacao and 
tobacco. Grinding of a record sugarcane 
crop continued. Food supplies were rea- 
sonably satisfactory in April, but prices 
tended upward. 

Despite the dry weather, the area planted 
in crops as of April 1, 1951, was reported by 
the Dominican Department of Agriculture at 
959,227 tareas (1 tarea=—0.15543 acre) com- 
pared with 927,227 tareas on April 1, 1950. 
Significant increases were recorded in the 
1951 plantings of rice, coffee, onions, beans, 
peanuts, and tobacco; decreases were noted, 
however, in the area devoted to sweetpota- 
toes, bananas, corn, and plantains. 

Grinding of the sugarcane crop continued 
and a record of more than 550,000 metric 
tons of raw sugar is expected. The Com- 
mission for the Defense of Sugar and De- 
velopment of Sugarcane reported that the 
1950-51 crop had totaled 403,956 metric tons 
as of April 30, 1951, compared to only 323,399 
metric tons on April 30, 1950. The two new 
Dominican sugar centrals accounted for 25,- 
588 metric tons of the total production. Ex- 
ports from the current crop were proceeding 
slowly, amounting to only 200,155 metric 
tons as of April 30, and stocks increased to 
202,099 metric tons by that date. 

The harvest of the main spring cacao crop 
began in April, and the ending of the drought 
improved crop prospects. The trade expected 
a spring harvest of close to 20,000 metric 
tons of cacao beans, slightly larger than the 
average of about 17,000 metric tons. Dry 
weather early in April encouraged marketing, 
and exports amounted to 2,493 metric tons, 
compared to 1,829 metric tons in April of 
1950. The chocolate factory at Puerto Plata 
continued to operate. 

Serious damage by the drought to the 
Dominican tobacco crop was narrowly averted 
when intermittent rains began falling in the 
latter half of April. By early May it ap- 
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peared that the current crop would be only 
slightly less than early forecasts of 20,000 
metric tons of leaf. Exports of 1950-crop 
tobacco totaled only 210 metric tons in April, 
bringing the total of exports since July l, 
1950, to 18,024 metric tons. Most of the to- 
bacco went to Western Europe and North 
Africa, but the trade reports little success 
to date in its efforts to market tobacco in 
the United States. 

Flowering of the coffee crop was completed 
before the rains began, and growers report 
that a humper harvest is in prospect for the 
fall of the year. Only small quantities of 
the 1950-51 crop remain to be exported dur- 
ing the spring and summer before the fall 
export movement begins. 


TRANSPORTATION 


After opening a weekly passenger service to 
Miami on April 20, the Compafiia Dominicana 
de AviaciOn inaugurated a_ twice-weekly 
service to San Juan, Puerto Rico, on May 10, 
using the same C46. The signing of an 
aviation convention with Great Britain on 
May 4 opens the way to an extension of its 
existing air routes through British West 
Indies ports. 

During the second week of April exports of 
Dominican chilled beef began by air to 
Miami via CDA and by refrigerated vessel 
from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to New York, 
after air shipment from Ciudad Trujillo to 
San Juan. Despite the opening of service 
to the Continent, the bulk of Dominican 
meat exports continued to go to Puerto Rico; 
but higher United States prices were a ser- 
ious temptation for Dominican exporters to 
divert to the United States more than the 
69,000 pounds shipped during the first week 
of operation. 


LABOR 


The annual meeting of the Dominican Con- 
federation of Labor was held in La Vega in 
the first week of May. The confederation 
approved the formation of a dockers union, 
which may affect the sugar industry. Inter- 
est was revived in a labor code, and on May 
20, the President submitted to the Dominican 
congress a bill embodying the terms of such 
a code. 

On May 21, representatives of the United 
States company operating the chain of mod- 
ern hotels owned by the Dominican Govern- 
ment, signed a 4-year contract under which 
the company will continue to operate the 
hotels for the Government.—U. S. Emsassy, 
CrupDAp TRUJILLO, May 25, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR INVOICES AND CHARGES ESTAB- 
LISHED ON AIR-EXPRESS PACKAGES 


Dominican law No. 2860 announced in the 
Gaceta Oficial of May 9, 1951, stipulates that 
effective 30 days after its publication, legal- 
ized consular invoices will be required on 
imported air-express packages as prescribed 
for ocean shipments by article 16 of the 
Customs and Ports Law No. 589 of December 
31, 1920. Packages whose contents do not 
exceed a value of $50 will not be subject to 
consular invoice charges. On packages val- 
ued at more than $50, the following fees will 
be charged: $0.30 for 1 kilogram or less; $0.40 
for more than 1 and up to 3 kilograms; $0.46 
for more than 3 and up to 5 kilograms; $0.79 
for more than 5 and up to 10 kilograms; 
$1.12 for more than 10 and up to 15 kilo- 
grams; and $1.45 for more than 15 and up to 
20 kilograms. On packages weighing more 
than 20 kilograms the fee will be $0.005 (half 
acent) for each kilogram or fraction thereof, 
instead of the listed scale of fees. 

The law exempts the importer of air pack- 
ages from the obligation of presenting the 
manifest required by article 57 of the Law on 
Customs and Ports. It further exempts the 
importer from the payment of the document 
tax imposed on import manifests prescribed 
by law No. 227, of November 16, 1931, as well 
as from the payment of the $2 fee for the 
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certification of bills of lading provided by 
item 12 of article 1 of law No. 634 of February 
7, 1934. 

In all other respects, the importation of air- 
express packages will be subject to the exist- 
ing customs laws and regulations of the 
Executive Authority. 

Law No. 2860 abolishes law No. 2580 of De- 
cember 7, 1950. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 22, 1951). 

[Holders of copies of “Preparing Shipments 
to the Dominican Republic,” International 
Reference Service, Vol. V, No. 18, published in 
March 1948, should revise their copies to 
conform with the above.] 


Ecuador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The month of May saw little increase in 
the tempo of business in Ecuador over the 
preceding month. There was a slight rise 
in foreign-exchange reserves, but internal 
deflationary pressures persisted. Credit con- 
tinued to be tight, and money in circula- 
tion remained restricted. Despite the short- 
age of money, however, high production costs 
and the scarcity of domestic production kept 
the internal prices of foodstuffs and other 
commodities at high levels. 

Commercial circles, however, looked for 
better economic conditions in June. The 
expectancy was for exports to increase 
materially and imports to drop off, with a 
consequent increase of money in circulation 
and an easing of credit. 

An agreement for general technical vo- 
operation was signed on May 3 between the 
United States and Ecuador under the Point 
IV program. On May 12, Italy and Ecuador 
signed a 3-year Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment which provides for most-favored- 
nation treatment. Under its provisions, 
articles may be imported by each country 
on open account with credit balances to be 
liquidated in United States dollars every 
6 months. 


RISING PRICES 


A Cabinet crisis in early May resulted in 
the resignation of the Ministers of the 
Treasury and Economy. The new Minister 
of Economy announced that the principal 
problems to be faced immediately were high 
prices, especially in food items, and the slow 
tempo of business, which was particularly 
marked in the Guayaquil area. The Minister 
stated that in June he would present a plan 
to establish ceiling prices on _ essential 
articles, probably based on prices prevailing 
in the first quarter of 1951 or perhaps Novem- 
ber or December 1950. At the same time, 
provision would be made for large imports 
of essential commodities, particularly food- 
stuffs. Once the cost of living is stabilized 
by these measures, he said, provision will be 
made for salary and wage increases on a 
graduated scale by industry or the type of 
work. The Minister also indicated that to 
solve the problem of rising prices, special 
attention should be given to increasing agri- 
cultural production, especially foodstuffs, 
and that this could be realized by more 
ample credit being extended to agricultural 
enterprises. The problem of Ecuador’s 
balance of trade required serious study, he 
stated, and the Law of Industrial Protection 
of 1921 should be amended to bring it up 
to date. 

The Government faced one of its most per- 
plexing economic problems in the supply and 
price of basic food items. Although new 
crops entered the market in increasing 
amounts, there was considerable slowness in 
passing along to the consumers decreases in 
wholesale prices of rice and potatoes, the 
leading components of the Lowland diet. In 
addition, a temporary rise during May in the 
price of sugar withheld from the public much 
of the relief expected from increased sup- 
plies. A private firm has estimated that the 
cost of food for an average worker in Guaya- 
quil has increased over 9 percent since the 


first of the year. The sugar mills were pre- 
paring, as an antispeculative measure, to 
divert to domestic use some of the stocks 
which they had produced for export to 
counteract the 4-percent rise in the whole- 
sale price of this commodity during the past 
few months. The mill of the Development 
Bank was advertising rice at Guayaquil for 
direct sale to the public with the same ob- 
ject in mind. The period for free importa- 
tion of basic foods, which was to have ex- 
pired May 15, was extended by the Govern- 
ment to July 15. The Government also 
announced that it planned to revitalize the 
Direccion de Subsistencias to permit better 
and more effective distribution of food. 


FINANCE 


The amount of purchasing power available 
internally, in the form of money in circula- 
tion and bank deposits, was reduced some 
33,600,000 sucres from the level existing at 
the first of the year. By the middle of May, 
however, the amount of effective money in 
circulation appeared to have leveled off. 
Despite the shortage of money, Guayaquil 
banks reported that foreign collections were 
very good, totaling more in May than in any 
previous month of the year. 


INVESTMENTS 


Hopes for broader economic development 
were spurred when a contract to exploit the 
sulfur mines at Tixan was granted to a United 
States company. One of the terms of the 
agreement is that a sulfuric-acid factory is 
to be in operation within 9 months from the 
date that plans for this plant are approved 
by the Junta de Asistencia of Chimborazo 
Province. The State railroad contracted with 
a United States company for the construc- 
tion of a gasoline pipeline between Bucay 
and Palmira, a project which promises to in- 
crease the gasoline supply to the highlands. 
An agreement was signed between the Minis- 
try of Social Welfare and the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs for construction of 
the Ambato waterworks, to be financed partly 
by an Export-Import Bank loan. 


LABOR 


There was considerable unrest in the labor 
field during the month. Workers of the Caro- 
lina and Petropolis oil companies went out 
on strike May 26 for higher wages and had 
not returned on June 7. The operations of 
a foreign banana company in Esmeraldas 
were temporarily slowed down during the 
month by a strike of its stevedores, but the 
walk-out was settled by the end of the 
month. Workers on the Guayaquil-Salinas 
Railroad charged that they had not been paid 
for 12 weeks, and threatened to strike. Other 
syndicates of the railway workers supported 
them and charged that the company was far 
behind in its contribution to the Social Se- 
curity agency. The dispute may be settled 
soon, as the result of a Government an- 
nouncement that 300,000 sucres which it 
owes to the railroad would be paid imme- 
diately to permit the latter to pay back sal- 
aries and contributions. Workers of the 


Quito municipal waterworks threatened to 
strike in June. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports for the first 4 months 
of 1951 has been estimated at more than 50 
percent above the value for the corresponding 
months of 1950. This increase took place 
despite the almost complete lack of rice ex- 
ports, which have been embargoed to protect 
the domestic food supply. The main rice 
harvest was coming in during May in larger 
volume than in May 1950, and small export 
shipments of this commodity may be allowed 
during July. The values of the exports of 
cacao, coffee, and balsa wood during the first 
4 months of 1951 were each more than double 
their comparable values during the like pe- 
riod of 1950. 

Gold and _  foreign-exchange holdings 
amounted to approximately $33,000,000 on 
May 10 and increased slightly during the 
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first 10 days of May over the total for April. 
The unfavorable balance of payments, which 
amounted to some $3,254,000 between Janu- 
ary 1 and May 10, continued to increase dur- 
ing the first 10 days of May, but this deficit 
is not considered serious. The Guayaquil 
exchange office reported the issuance of im- 
port permits with a c. i. f. value of $4,412,074 
during the month, which was a slight de- 
crease from the preceding month’s total of 
$4,588,059, but was considerably higher than 
the may 1950 total of $2,765,136. 

The Monetary Board continued its policy 
of facilitating the importation of critical 
articles. The special credit facilities granted 
by the board to certain special articles im- 
ported for agricultural or industrial use were 
also extended to commercial imports of some 
of those articles. Surcharges on list B arti- 
cles may now be paid at the time of payment 
of the draft rather than at the time the im- 
port permit is obtained. Newspaper reports 
indicated that the Government would defi- 
nitely make no exceptions to Executive Decree 
No. 1597 of August 26, 1948, which prohibits 
the exportation of raw hides. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Banana. production continued to increase 
during the first 4 months of 1951, and its 
further growth seemed likely. Cacao and 
coffee harvests, especially the latter, seemed 
likely to be lower during 1951 than in 1950, 
although the main cacao crop came in very 
strongly during May and the preceding 
months. Rains in the coastal region bright- 
ened the prospects of the lowland subsistence 
crops slightly, but no improvement in the 
subnormal conditions of the important high- 
land grain and potato crops has been 
reported. 

Subsequent to the visit of a United States 
specialist in the control of foot-and-mouth 
disease, a decree authorizing measures to 
keep this scourge from entering Ecuador from 
Colombia was approved by the Economic 
Council. It was estimated that over $100,000 
would be needed to implement this pro- 


gram.—U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, GUAYAQUIL, 
June 7, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER ACTS TO STIMULATE THE IMPORT 
OF ESSENTIAL ITEMS 


The Monetary Board decreed on May 30, 
1951, that the 33-percent tax on list B ar- 
ticles (International Exchange Law) shall be 
payable at the time payment is made for the 
merchandise rather than at the time the 
import license is requested, reports the U. S. 
Embassy in Quito. 

It is expected that the Monetary Board will 
make major changes in the lists for imple- 
mentation of the International Exchange 
Law in the near future. 


SPECIAL CREDIT FACILITIES FOR COMMER- 
CIAL IMPORTS OF CERTAIN ESPECIALLY 
CRITICAL ARTICLES 


The special credit facilities available for 
direct importations by agricultural or in- 
dustrial concerns of commodities in the List 
of Especially Critical Articles, have now been 
extended by regulation No. 84 of May 18, 
1951, to a special group of these articles even 
if imported through regular commercial 
channels, states a recent dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Quito. To qualify under 
the new regulations, however, the goods must 
still be imported for use in agriculture or 
industry, although the importation may be 
made through regular commercial channels. 

The commodities included in the List of 
Especially Critical Articles which receive this 
additional concession are: Tariff item No. 162, 
only paraffin; No. 309, only hydrochloric acid; 
No. 310, only sulfuric acid; No. 356, caustic 
potash and caustic soda; No. 365, silicates 
and carbonates of sodium or potassium; No. 
410, tools and instruments for artisans and 
agriculturists, of cast iron, not elsewhere 
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mentioned; No. 520, axes, hatchets, and 
adzes, with or without handles; No. 524, tools 
and instruments of all kinds, for artisans; 
not elsewhere mentioned; No. 526, agricul- 
tural implements and utensils, such as hoes, 
mattocks, sickles, machetes, for agriculture 
(without sheath), rakes, etc.; No. 630, circu- 
lar, band, and blade saws; No. 645, packing 
for machinery or apparatus, whether cut or 
molded to size or not, No. 646, felt for boilers 
and steam pipes and generally insulating ma- 
terials for boilers and steam pipes, No. 667, 
storage batteries and parts thereof; No. 670, 
tools and instruments not elsewhere men- 
tioned, operated by electric power, including 
instruments and apparatus for electrical 
welding, electrical paint sprayers, electric 
stoves, ovens, and cookers; No. 685, only spark 
plugs for motors; No. 687 (f/f), parts, spare 
parts, and loose parts for automobiles, trucks, 
and busses; also bodies and chassis for auto- 
mobiles, and bodies for busses, excepting 
chassis for trucks, automobiles used for the 
transportation of freight, and busses; No. 
687 (g), truck motors; No. 691, inner tubes 
for tires; No. 705, special tools and instru- 
ments for repairing automobiles; and No. 
706, tires for vehicles. 


Duty ON ALUMINUM TUBES FOR NATIONAL 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS DECREASED 


Aluminum tubes for national pharmaceu- 
tical products and similar articles have been 
classified under paragraph No. 582 (K) of 
the Ecuadoran tariff by decree-law No. 845, 
published in the Registro Oficial of May 30, 
1951. The rate of duty on this item has heen 
decreased to 0.70 sucre per legal kilogram. 
Other articles and manufactures of alumi- 
num, not elsewhere mentioned, are still sub- 
ject to a duty of 4 sucres per legal kilogram, 
but have been reclassified from paragraph No. 
582 (K) to 582 (L). Decree-law No. 845 also 
provides that note No. XXXI be changed to 
read, “No article classified in paragraph No. 
582 (E) and (L) will pay a tariff duty less 
than 30 percent ad valorem, and that no 
article classified in paragraph No. 590 (B) 
will pay a tariff duty less than 50 percent ad 
valorem.” 


Franee 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REESTABLISHED ON CERTAIN 
PrRopUCcTS; TEMPORARILY REDUCED ON A 
FEW 


Import duties have been reestablished in 
France on certain products (at temporarily 
reduced rates in a few cases) by an order 
of May 12, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel of May 14, states a report from the 
United States Embassy, Paris, May 18. 

Products on which duties have been re- 
established (French import tariff numbers in 
parentheses) are: 

Illipe seeds (112 O), karite seeds (112 P), 
fodder (121), beet-roots and other roots for 
fodder (122), crude olive oil (146 H), crude 
castor and pulghere oils (146 I), crude palm- 
kernel and coconut (copra) oils (146 K), 
crude karite oil (146 L), crude oils of sweet 
almonds and of fruit seeds (146 M), refined 
vegetable oils (olive, castor, pulghere, palm- 
kernel and coconut, karite, sweet almond 
oils and oils of fruit seeds) (ex 146 O), dregs 
or residuum of oils, 148), neutralization 
pastes (149), beet pulp containing less than 
10 percent of sugar and waste of sugar manu- 
facture (227); phosphorus (351); calmium 
carbide (ex 461), propyl acetate (ex 508 B), 
copolymers of vinylic esters and of acrylic or 
methacrylic acid (700 E), polyvinylic ethers 
and ketones (700 F); and other thermoplastic 
products of polymerisation derived from 
ethylene and its homologues, not specified 
elsewhere (polyvinyl amines and imines, 
polyvinyl-carbazol, etc.) (700 K). 

On the following products, the reestab- 
lished duties are temporarily reduced as 


follows (rates as listed in the tariff in paren- 
theses): Crude castor and pulghere oil, 8 
(10) percent; crude karite oil, 15 (30) per- 
cent; and dregs or residuum of oils, 28 (25) 
percent. 


DOLLAR CREDITS OPENED FOR IMPORTS OF 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


The opening of dollar credits for imports 
of tires, various petroleum products, and 
bookbinding machinery originating in the 
United States, and of certain lumber, certain 
agricultural machinery and spare parts for 
tractors and agricultural machinery orig- 
inating in the United States and Canada 
has been announced in a notice to importers 
published in the Journal Officiel of May 3, 
according to a report from the U. S. Embassy, 
Paris, May 8, 1951. 

Applications for licenses may be made to 
the Office des Changes and will be examined 
in the order of their reception. 


QUOTA RESTRICTIONS REMOVED ON AN AD- 
DITIONAL EXTENSIVE LIST OF IMPORTS 
FrRoM OEEC CouNTRIES 


Quantitative restrictions have been re- 
moved on an additional extensive list of prod- 
ucts imported into France from countries 
participating in OEEC and their Overseas 
Territories, under:a notice to importers pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 13, ef- 
fective from May 21, 1951, according to a 
report from the U. S. Embassy, Paris, May 
13. As a result of this action 75 percent of 
French imports in 1948 on private account 
from OEEC countries have been freed from 
quota restrictions. 

Import licenses are no longer required for 
these products, which are now admitted 
under import certificates stamped by the 
customs office through which the goods enter. 
As an exception, the import-certificate pro- 
cedure does not apply to cotton, wool and 
fine hair, or flax. Import licenses will be 
automatically issued for these products, 
without limitation on quantity, by the Of- 
fice des Changes upon presentation of one 
of the following documents: (1) For cotton 
(tariff item 880), a certificate of the right 
to an allotment, issued by the Intersyndical 
Committee for Distribution of Cotton (con- 
trolled by the Office of Miscellaneous Indus- 
tries and of Textiles); (2) for wool and fine 
hair (873 B), a certificate of right of access 
to the material freed to importers, issued by 
the Groupement for Importation and Distri- 
bution of Wool; and (3) for flax, a certifi- 
cate of right to an allotment issued by the 
National Syndicate of Spinners of Flax, 
Hemp, and Tow for France (controlled by 
the Office of Miscellaneous Industries and of 
Textiles). 

Under the notice of May 13, a few prod- 
ucts, including certain spare parts previously 
freed from quantitative restriction, have 
been removed from the list of liberated prod- 
ucts and are again subject to import license. 

(For previous announcements on liberali- 
zation of trade between OEEC countries see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 26, 
1949, and February 13, 1950.) 


Germany, Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF GOooDs WITH 
POLAND SIGNED 


An agreement on the exchange of goods in 
1951 between Eastern Germany and Poland 
was signed in Berlin on May 18, 1951, accord- 
ing to a press report of May 23. 

Under the terms of this agreement, Eastern 
Germany is to supply Poland with raw mate- 
rials, potassium salts and other chemicals, 
machinery, and industrial equipment, in ex- 
change for hard coal, agricultural machinery, 
and certain industrial products. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Germany, Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CEYLON SIGNED 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Ceylon, effective 
retroactively from November 1, 1950, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1951, was signed recently, according 
to the Bundesanzeiger of May 30. 

The Aussenhandelsdienst of October 26, 
1950, announced that, under the terms of 
this agreement, Germany was to deliver to 
Ceylon commodities valued only at $14,i15,- 
000 in exchange for imports in the amount of 
$22,190,000. Germany accepted these terms 
because of the important raw-material deliv- 
eries from Ceylon and the rather limited 
import capacity of its trading partner. 

Germany was to import from Ceylon, 
among other items, rubber, copra, palm and 
coconut oil, tea, coconuts, crude drugs, and 
vegetable oils, oil cake, coconut fiber and 
yarn, spices, cocoa, precious and semiprecious 
stones, and graphite. 

Among the principal goods Ceylon was to 
export to Germany were rolling-mill prod- 
ucts, castings, nonferrous semimanufactured 
material, machinery, vehicles, iron and steel 
structures, electrical products, fine mechan- 
ics and optics, iron and steel products, fin- 
ished items of iron, steel, and nonferrous 
metal, musical instruments, chemicals, rub- 
ber and asbestos goods, textiles, wood and 
paper products, glass and ceramics, cement, 
and beer. 

The agreement also provided certain stip- 
ulations regarding protective rights, as well 
as for the employment of German technicians 
and specialists in Ceylon and for the training 
of Ceylonese technicians in Germany. 

Payments under this agreement were to be 
effected within the terms of the German- 
United Kingdom payments agreement. 


Guatemala 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAY 


Business activity in general was slow in 
Guatemala during May, although trade in 
agricultural machinery, automobiles, and 
other durable consumer goods continued 
brisk. Most merchants complained that busi- 
ness had been hurt by political uncertainty, 
and the accumulations of stocks kept the 
volume of forward ordering lower than in the 
preceding month. Banks received about the 
same number of foreign collection items as 
in April, but payments increased somewhat, 

Net foreign exchange reserves at the end 
of April were $41,888,000, made up as follows: 
Gold, $28,479,000; deposits and securities of 
the Bank of Guatemala, $13,193,000; and ex- 
change held by other banks, $2,662,000; re- 
duced by outstanding obligations, $2,446,000. 
At the end of March, the corresponding 
figures were: Net reserves, $44,851,000; gold, 
$28,479,000; deposits and securites in the 
Bank of Guatemala, $15,208,000; exchange 
held by other banks, $3,074,000; outstanding 
obligations, $1,910,000. During April the net 
loss in foreign exchange was $2,963,000. 

President Arbenz early in May released to 
the public the first part of his Administra- 
tion’s Program of Government, which states 
that the fundamental policy objectives are 
to convert Guatemala into an economically 
independent nation, to transform it into a 
modern capitalist country, and to raise the 
general standard of living. Industrialization 
is proposed as the principal means of at- 
taining these objectives. The food problem 
is the only part of the program discussed in 
detail. A statistical analysis of many of the 
foods consumed by the Guatemalan people 
is given, and dietary deficiencies are pointed 
out. No plans are offered to overcome these 
deficiencies, but solutions are to be an- 
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nounced after the problem has been studied 
by the National Economic Council. 


New DECREES 


Congressional Decree No. 802 increased the 
national budget by $1,441,087, bringing the 
total budget to $50,116,868. The increased 
funds came from wartime taxes on the prod- 
ucts of farms intervened by the State, and 
went principally to pay teachers’ salaries, 
and for the continuance of roadbuilding and 
other public works. 

On May 29 the Congress passed a law which 
grants the Executive authority during the 
fiscal year 1951-52 to issue short-term treas- 
ury letters totaling 10 percent of uncollected 
public revenue. The decree had not been 
published, however, at the end of May. Its 
purpose was to compensate for fluctuations 
in revenue collections by allowing the Gov- 
ernment to borrow funds while collections 
were slow. A similar measure in fiscal year 
1950—51 was reported to have worked out well 
in practice. 

In late May the Congress passed a decree 
increasing the tax on aguardiente from $0.95 
to $1.03 per liter. The same decree increased 
the fee for consular certification of most 
invoices from 4 percent to 5 percent ad 
valorem. This decree had not been pub- 
lished at the end of May. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Indications were that the Government con- 
tinued to have financial difficulties. The 
Ministry of Finance continued its attempts 
to step up revenue collections and informed 
the public in paid advertisements of the 
funds it had disbursed since the Arbenz Ad- 
ministration took office on March 15. It ap- 
peared that every effort was being made to 
meet obligations, but there were funds for 
only the most urgent ones. 

A resolution issued by the Ministry of 
Economy and Labor forgave the fines against 
merchants who closed their establishments 
during the political disturbances of July 1950. 
It is understood that none of the fines had 
been paid by the merchants and that little 
effort had been made to collect them. The 
cancellation of the fines is generally inter- 
preted as a conciliatory gesture toward the 
business community. 


LABOR ACTIVITIES 


May was an eventful month in labor activi- 
ties. The capital city’s United States-owned 
electric company agreed to a cost-of-living 
adjustment for its workers amounting to 
about 7 percent of wages. The principal 
fruit company operating in the country came 
to a compromise agreement with its Puerto 
Barrios dock workers on paying wages for 
time lost because of the railroad strike in 
April, but faced stiff contract demands from 
the two principal unions of its plantation 
workers. A United States airline also was 
confronted with labor demands. Congress 
spent much time considering a long list of 
revisions of the labor code. Many of the 
so-called reforms met opposition, and at the 
end of May the measure was still being con- 
sidered. Many proposed articles had been 
rejected, and the articles passed generally 
are considered to be of little significance. 
The Government also was having serious 
labor troubles; public-school teachers went 
on country-wide strike May 17 because of 
nonpayment of salaries and other economic 
benefits, and at the end of May still were 
idle, although some of the back payments 
have been made. Workers in the central of- 
fices of the Government’s Department of 
National Farms walked off their jobs for 
brief periods twice during the month. The 
various labor groups again attempted to 
unite, and a preliminary committee was set 
up to work on the founding of a single 
Guatemalan labor organization——U. S. Em- 
BASSY, GUATEMALA CITY, JUNE 1, 1951. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


PENICILLIN AND VITAMIN-TABLET 
MANUFACTURE 


The Government of India has decided to 
accept an offer of assistance in setting up its 
projected factory for the production of pen- 
icillin, made jointly by the World Health 
Organization (WHO) and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF), the press reports. WHO has of- 
fered to make available technical assistance 
and training facilities to the extent of $350,- 
000 while UNICEF will pay for plant and 
machinery to the value of $850,000. The 
factory, jointly sponsored by the Govern- 
ments of India and Bombay, is expected to 
be ready for production within a year and a 
half. The Indian Penicillin Committee is in 
charge of the project. 

In the meantime, the committee has de- 
cided to import penicillin in bulk and bottle 
it in this country, so as to reduce the cost of 
the drug. The committee expects to be able 
to supply penicillin ex works at the follow- 
ing prices in comparison with the maximum 
retail selling prices for British and United 
States brands: 


Penicillin Estimated price of Maximum retail selling 
crystal- Indian Penicillin price of imported brands 


line G. Committee 
(sodium) (ex works) British American 
Ru- An- Ru- An- 
Units Rupees! Annas? Pies pees nas pees nas 
ceca, coamaes dunes 0 13 1 2 
200,000_. 0 13 3 1 11 1 6 
500,000_- 1 8 3 2 1 2 5 
1,000,000 2 10 3 3 10 3 ll 
11 rupee=$0.21. 


216 annas=1 rupee. 
12 pies=1 anna. 


The Government expects all the medical 
institutions maintained by the Government 
and local bodies to purchase their require- 
ments of crystalline sodium penicillin G 
direct from the Indian Penicillin Committee, 
whose address is New India Assurance Build- 
ing, Flora Fountain, Bombay. 

Government Vitamin Tablet Plants Idle.— 
Two of the three plants set up at the Govern- 
ment-owned Haffkine Institute, Bombay, for 
mass production of vitamin tablets are lying 
idle, according to a news report. Manufac- 
ture of vitamin tablets was first started at the 
Institute in 1945, as a part of Government’s 
campaign to combat vitamin deficiency dis- 
eases. The plants manufacture vitamins A, 
B, B,, B, and C tablets and, in addition, 
sulpathiazole and niacin tablets. Although 
the machines can produce nearly 10,000,000 
tablets of different types per month, they were 
called upon to produce at capacity only dur- 
ing the first few months. Demand for the 
Institute’s products, which are cheaper than 
imported vitamins, is reported to have 
declined. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR MANGANESE ORE 


The export quota for high-grade manga- 
nese ore for the year ended March 31, 1951, 
was set by the Government of India at 

- 1,000,000 tons. No destinational quotas are 
set for this product, however, which is ex- 
ported in large quantities to the United 
States. No limit is placed on the exportation 
of low-grade ore. 


COTTON Export LICENSES EXTENDED 


Licenses previously issued for the exporta- 
tion of Bengal Deshi cotton from India to the 
United States during 1951 have been ex- 
tended automatically by 2 months from their 
expiration dates, according to a notification 
of May 21. This automatic extension has 
been granted because many exporters have 
been unable to make shipment within the 
3 months for which the licenses were origi- 
nally valid. 
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Woo. Export QuoTA INCREASED 


The Government of India announced on 
May 10 the release of an additional 1,000,000 
pounds of raw wool for exportation during 
the 12 months ending September 30, 1951, 
making the total quota of 16,000,000 pounds 
for this period. The previous quota of 
15,000,000 pounds was announced on Novem- 
ber 11, 1950. 


EXPORT-CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS 


Exports of pyrethrum fiowers from India 
were banned on April 7, 1951, pending the 
issuance of a notice which will make them 
subject to export control. 

No further applications for the exportation 
of linseed oil from the port of Calcutta, India, 
to hard-currency countries will be considered 
until further notice, as the quota has 
already been exhausted. 

An export quota of 500 tons of tobacco 
seed cakes has been allotted to the port of 
Calcutta, India, and export applications will 
be received until this quota has been used. 


Export Duty INCREASED ON COTTON CLOTH 


The Indian export duty on medium and 
coarse grades of cotton cloth was increased 
from 10 percent ad valorem to 25 percent, 
effective June 1. The rebate of 2 annas per 
pound (approximately 2.625 U. S. cents) 
which was previously allowed on exports of 
fine and superfine cloth has, from the same 
date, been withdrawn. 


GOANESE IRON ORE FOR JAPAN 


An unofficial Japanese trade mission, 
headed by the president of the Kokan Min- 
ing Co., has been surveying the potential sup- 
plies of iron ore in Portuguese Goa and in 
India. After a visit to Goa, the press in Bom- 
bay reported the head of the mission as 
stating that Goa has iron-ore reserves of 
“several hundred million tons of good, gen- 
eral quality.” Current annual production is 
stated to be 200,000 tons, which is largely 
exported to Japan. The mission believes this 
can possibly be increased to 500,000 tons. 

According to trade sources, however, iron- 
ore deposits in Goa are in pockets, not in 
reefs or continuous veins. There is no con- 
firmation that Goa can produce a larger 
amount. 


iraq 


Commercial Laws Digests 


AMENDMENT TO LAW AFFECTS REGISTRA- 
TION OF CREDITS 


Under article 214 of the Code of Commerce 
Law No. 60 of 1943 importers registered with 
a notary public their documentary credits 
opened with local banks, reports the U. S. 
Embassy, Baghdad. An amendment now 
appoints licensed banks to perform the 
duties of the notary public. The amend- 
ment law went into effect on May 14, 1951, 
the date of its publication in the Official 
Gazette No. 2974. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


GOANESE IRON ORE FOR JAPAN 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“India.”’) 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS RESTRICTING THE SALE OF 
CERTAIN ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


A regulation restricting the sale of certain 
alcoholic beverages, by fixing the size of 
bottles in which such beverages are put up, 
was established in Madagascar, according to 
a Notice to Importers, published in the 
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Journal Officiel of Madagascar of May 12, 
1951. In accordance with this regulation, 
certain alcoholic beverages may not be im- 
ported unless put up in bottles of a capacity 
of 50 centiliters or more. An exception is 
made if shipments of such goods are sent 
prior to the date of publication of this 
regulation. 


MACHINES FOR HOISTING AND HANDLING AND 
CERTAIN AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES EXEMPT 
From Import Duty 


Machines and apparatus for hoisting and 
handling and certain automotive vehicles 
were exempted from import duties in Mada- 
gascar, by a decree of April 11, 1951, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar of May 
19. These products were formerly dutiable 
at 8 percent ad valorem. 

The automotive vehicles affected by the 
decree are those for special uses, with internal 
combustion engine, electrical or other, in- 
cluding automobiles for handling goods, cars 
for loading and similar-type cars; road sweep- 
ers, spreaders, motor pumps, ladder cars, snow 
plows, sprinklers; and machinery for earth- 
working and for handling goods—besides 
those already enumerated—on wheels or cat- 
erpillars, such as cranes, shovels, extractors, 
loaders, scrapers, roller compressors and 
others. 


Mexico 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Mexican mining industry continued 
active in April. Mineral and metal produc- 
tion was at near capacity. Coal production, 
on the other hand, was not sufficient for 
domestic requirements. Prices continued to 
climb, and retail merchandising was “spotty.” 
Sales declined in Mexico City, Nuevo Laredo, 
Guaymas, Tampico, Matamoros, and Torreon. 
Slightly improved business conditions were 
reported at San Luis Potosi and several north- 
ern border cities. Private and public con- 
struction continued at relatively high levels 
throughout Mexico, with emphasis on civic 
improvements and road and bridge construc- 
tion. 

Imports reached record heights in March 
and April, whereas exports were considerably 
below imports. The Bank of Mexico entered 
into a trade arrangement with a Spanish 
bank whereby Mexico will dispose of its large 
surplus of chickpeas in exchange for Span- 
ish wines and other products. 

Mexican agricultural prospects were still 
generally uncertain as a result of below- 
normal rainfall. Cereal production in 1951 
promised to be about equal to that of 1950. 
Cotton plantings needed more rainfall for 
a successful crop. Winter vegetable exports, 
though starting late, were encouraged by 
high prices and were surpassing those of 
last year. 

The railway-freight problem continued 
serious, but improved handling of rolling 
stock alleviated conditions somewhat. Con- 
gestion was particularly bad at Nuevo La- 
redo, Veracruz, and Monterrey, because of 
large merchandise imports, but was partially 
relieved by the end of the month. The 
Mexican Railroad was in arrears on return 
of some 750 AAR cars at the end of April. 

Outstanding in the petroleum field were 
the discovery by Petroleos Mexicanos (Gov- 
ernment oil company), of a new oil field in 
the State of Tabasco, completion of the oil- 
products pipeline across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, and the beginning of sulfur 
production at the company’s Poza Rica re- 
finery. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade statistics for April showed 
a new high import value of 628,978,759 pesos, 
as compared with 504,674,487 pesos in March. 
Export figures for April were not available, 
but in March they showed 393,520,380 pesos. 
Exports are expected to run below imports 
until June at least—the usual slow-down 
following the vegetable export season. 





FINANCE 


The payments agreement signed on March 
31, 1951, by the Bank of Mexico and the 
Foreign Exchange Institute of Spain pro- 
vides that Mexico shall ship 35,000 tons of 
chickpeas, worth about $5,700,000, to Spain 
this year, and thereafter shall ship 20,000 
tons annually. In exchange, Spain shall 
repay at least 40 percent of the dollar value 
of the chickpeas with wines and liquors, 

Prices throughout the country generally 
continued their upward trend, although in 
a few areas the peso value of retail trade 
showed little change from the preceding 
month. However, the number of sales trans- 
actions was down considerably because of 
inflated prices. Retail sales in Mexico City 
were reported to have dropped about 20 per- 
cent in the first half of April. The Torreon 
and La Laguna areas enjoyed “cotton pros- 
perity,” as indicated by clearinghouse totals 
which were running at more than double 
those of 1950. The wholesale-price index 
for Mexico City in April was 384.8, as com- 
pared with 375.4 in March (1939=100). The 
cost-of-living index climbed nearly 5 points, 
to 380.5 (1939=100). 


AGRICULTURE 


Following the break in March of the long 
drought, rainfall was below normal in most 
areas in April except on the west coast. 
Early in May showers fell in the La Laguna 
and Matamoros cotton areas and in the 
central plateau. Cattle were still in poor 
flesh, particularly in the Huasteca region 
north and east of Mexico City. Near Chi- 
huahua and Matamoros half of the cotton 
acreage had to be replanted in April because 
of damage from wind and hail storms. 

Despite the reduced wheat acreage in 
Sonora and Hidalgo, production was expected 
to approximate that of 1950. Corn planting, 
under way in the central plateau, showed 
good prospects. 

Hard-fiber production continued to suffer 
from lack of water. Most henequén fields in 
Yucatan have been overcut to fill existing 
contracts. The Minister of Finance an- 
nounced that the cotton embargo would be 
lifted to allow the exportation of the next 
crop but that the local supply would be 
guaranteed by adjustments in the export 
tariff. 

At the end of April the Compafiia Ex- 
portadora e Importadora, S. A. (Government 
agency) assumed control of rice production 
and distribution. During the month, the 
Ministry of Economy set the ceiling prices 
for soft wheat at 700 pesos, and for hard 
varieties at 750 pesos. 

Winter vegetable shipments to the United 
States through Laredo reached a total of 
7,504 carloads as of May 7, compared with 
7,232 on the same date last year. 

Quotas for 1951 lumber exports from 
Chihuahua have been set at 100,000 cubic 
meters, and from Durango at 20,000 cubic 
meters. The quotas are much smaller than 
they were last year but it is believed that 
they may be raised at a later date. 

In northern Mexico, meat-packing plants 
were running short of cattle. Several of the 
plants have contracts to supply cured meats 
to packers in the United States. 


PETROLEUM AND MINING 


Petroleos Mexicanos brought in an oil 
strike near Macuspana, State of Tabasco, in 
April. The company’s director maintains 
that the new field is one of the richest dis- 
covered in recent years and says that plans 
have been made to drill more than 200 wells 
in that areas. The first well is reported to 
be producing 1,500 barrels a day. However, 
transportation difficulties may hamper pro- 
duction, as the oil must move by barge. 

The old pipeline crossing the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec from Minatitlan to Salina Cruz 
was completed. When the necessary storage 
tanks and a pier have been constructed at 
Salina Cruz, the line will be used to ship 
petroleum to Mexico’s west coast. 
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Petroleos Mexicanos awarded to a United 
States firm the engineering contract for a 
$15,000,000 lubricating oil and paraffin plant 
at Salamanca, State of Guanajuato. 

Preliminary data on petroleum production, 
excluding that of the Isthmus, showed a 
daily average of 186,000 barrels, somewhat 
less than averages of recent months. Ex- 
traction of sulfur at Poza Rica began, with 
production of elemental sulfur at more than 
100 tons a day. 

Copper production at Cananea was 5,519,- 
233 pounds. The Musquiz mines shipped 
1,600 tons of fluorspar to the United States. 
Zine and lead continued at normal produc- 
tion levels. Export control was imposed on 
all forms of zinc in early April, later the 
export of copper, iron ore, and sulfur was 
also put under licensing requirements.— 
U. S. Empassy, MExIco City, May 22, 1951. 


Economic Conditions 


NEW FORESTRY BUREAUS CREATED 


Two new bureaus, the Direction General 
of Forest Conservation and Reforestation 
and the Direction General of Development 
of Desert Zones, were created in the Mexican 
Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock by an 
Executive Resolution of March 31, 1951, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 26. 

The former will supervise all matters re- 
lating to reforestation and preservation of 
existing forests in the country. The latter 
will have under its control all matters re- 
lating to forestry improvements in the desert 
zones of the country. 

Part of the personnel of these two Bureaus 
will be taken from another of the Ministry’s 
Bureaus, namely, the Direction General of 
Forestry and Hunting. The two new bureaus 
began to function as of April 1. 


Nigeria 


Economic Conditions 


ACTIVITY AT HIGH LEVEL 


Economic activity in Nigeria continued at 
a high level throughout 1950 and the first 
quarter of 1951 under the stimulus of in- 
creased foreign demand and high prices for 
Nigerian raw materials. However, growing 
signs of inflation and difficulty in replacing 
stocks are already causing some concern, and 
agitation for wage increases is expected in 
the near future. 

In general, conditions of Nigerian agricul- 
ture in 1950 were comparable to those of 
1949, but delayed rains in the north adversely 
affected peanut production and led to a re- 
duction of 60,000 tons in exports. In addi- 
tion to this loss some 15,000 tons are believed 
to have been illegally brought into French 
Niger where the price was about £10 higher 
than that set by the Nigerian Groundnut 
Marketing Board. In order to offset this 
illicit trade the Board has raised its pur- 
chase price for the 1951-52 crop from £12 4s. 
to £33 per ton. This is assured only as a 
minimum, and higher prices are not pre- 
cluded. 

A new fertilizing plan, financed by the 
Northern Regional Production Board, went 
into operation in 1950. This 5-year program 
will cost about £500,000. Among several 
projects proposed for 1951 by the Eastern 
Production Development Board was the in- 
vestment of £300,000 in a 10-acre palm plan- 
tation. This will be the first Government 
project for plantation agriculture in Nigeria. 
In line with this program the Government 
continues to encourage the use of new palm- 
oil pressing mills, although this policy has 
met with opposition from many natives. 
In Nigeria the pressing of oil is the tradi- 
tional work of the women and it is feared the 
mills will leave most of them idle. By 1951, 
13 pioneer oil mills were in operation and 6 
more were under construction. 

Although there was no actual food short- 
age in Nigeria during 1950, the urban centers 
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experienced some lack of supplies. This was 
the result of continuing high export prices, 
which attracted produce away from local 
consumption and into export channels. 
However, by the end of the first quarter of 
1951, some concern was felt as to whether the 
carry-over would be sufficient in view of last 
year’s dry growing season in the north and 
the tight shipping situation which will un- 
doubtedly have a serious effect on supplies. 


s 
TRADE POSITION FAVORABLE 


The trade position of Nigeria in 1950 was 
favorable. Exports rose to £87,203,000 and 
imports to £60,523,000. The United States 
was represented in this trade by £13,206,000 
and £2,487,000, respectively. The increases 
noted were likely due to three factors: A 
more realistic evaluation of exports by the 
Nigerian Department of Statistics; devalua- 
tion of the pound; increases in world prices 
during 1950. Invisible trade has not been 
included in these figures. Import controls 
continued to restrict trade with the United 
States, and licenses were issued only for the 
more essential goods. In 1950 the arrange- 
ment by which the British Ministry of Supply 
purchased all cacao imports into the United 
Kingdom was canceled. However, sales di- 
rect to British users should effect little 
change in the operation of the Marketing 
Board. Late in 1950 the open export license 
for hides and skins was replaced by specific 
licenses, which stipulate that purchasers 
must undertake manufacture of the end 
product. The Nigerian Government thereby 
hopes to avoid loss of dollar exchange by 
preventing resale of Nigerian hides to the 
United States by soft-currency countries. 
Although 1950 exports of Nigerian logs and 
timber increased more than 50 percent over 
those of 1949, the Government’s effort to 
encourage exports through its inspection 
scheme has not been markedly successful. 


BupGetr ESTIMATES 


Nigerian budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 were £3,000,000 short of actual 
expenditures, but increased revenue met the 
additional expenditures and left a surplus 
of about £300,000. The 1951-52 budget esti- 
mates (with the exception of the railways) 
totaled £33,324.180. The sum of £2,750,000 
was earmarked for investment in the Reve- 
nue Equalization Fund. In order to cover 
increased budget costs, export duties have 
been increased on many products, but only 
one increase of importance was proposed for 
import duties—that on unmanufactured 
tobacco. This increase will have no effect 
on retail prices of manufactured tobacco, 
however, as a rebate to offset customs duties 
paid on tobacco imports is allowed on the 
tobacco excise tax. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The 10-year development program begun 
in 1945 has not so far worked satisfactorily 
and the entire plan is under review. Be- 
cause of increased costs, upward revision of 
the plan was imperative. The revised plan 
was presented to the Nigerian Legislative 
Council at the Budget session in March 1951. 
It calls for a total expenditure of £34,183,591, 
of which £16,212,906 would be contributed by 
the United Kingdom under Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Grants, £10,000,000 would 
be financed by borrowing, and the remainder 
would be financed by ordinary revenue. 
Heretofore, assistance has been scattered 
throughout the country and no one field of 
endeavor has shown noticeable improvement. 
Only the Northern Production Development 
Board has been particularly active. It has 
supported three large projects: Mechaniza- 
tion of rice culture in and around Sokoto; 
introduction of fertilizer to the north; and 
boring of deep wells in Bornu Province. 

Only the Cotton Marketing Board now has 
its own development organization; all other 
marketing boards must act through three 
Regional Production Development boards. 
These should not be confused with the 
Regional Development Boards recently cre- 


ated to encourage investment. These latter 
boards have funds available for lending to 
ventures unattractive to private capital. 
However, over 90 percent of the applications 
thus far received by the Development Boards 
have been refused, as few reasonable re- 
quests have been made. A textile mill proj- 
ect in Kano, scheduled for 1951 production, 
was lent £35,000. Recent commercial ven- 
tures have been few, as most Europeans are 
opposed to investment of new capital be- 
cause of high company taxes (45 percent) 
and lack of stable tax and customs policies. 
Moreover, importation of foreign help is diffi- 
cult and native local help is inadequate. If 
the Pioneer Industries Ordinance, under con- 
sideration in 1950, becomes law, investment 
will be encouraged. .This ordinance would 
exempt firms from taxes, duties, and other 
imposts during the period that new enter- 
prises are being established. 

No new banks opened in 1950. Most 
financing continues to be done outside of 
the country, with the exception of small 
loans by the Regional Development Boards 
and small African lenders. In 1950 there was 
an increase of both deposits and depositors in 
the Postal Savings Plan. Circulation of 
money decreased by more than £1,000,000. 
This reduction is largely due to return of 
supplies sent out by the West African Cur- 
rency Board in anticipation of increased de- 
mand for notes, whereas the demand fell off 
considerably. A comprehensive Exchange 
Control Ordinance, enacted in 1950, now re- 
places the regulations under World War II 
powers, but few changes in practice have 
been made. 

There were no increases in taxation during 
1950, except for minor customs rates, and 
none are expected for the next financial year, 
except those export duties already men- 
tioned. It is unlikely that any increase in 
income or company tax can be levied if 
capital is to be attracted and further direct 
taxes from the natives can come only 
through increased national income, accord- 
ing to government opinion. 


Norway 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAY 


Inflationary pressure continued to char- 
acterize the Norwegian economy during May. 
Citing the pressing demand for a new price 
stabilization line, the Government has in- 
structed the Economic Coordination Council 
(an independent advisory board) to prepare 
a statement on stabilization possibilities. On 
the assumption that increased subsidies 
would be a requisite for effective stabiliza- 
tion, the Government’s instruction recom- 
mended consideration of an expansion of 
export tax application to other industries in 
order to increase the subsidy fund. 


PRICES 


The April 15 official cost-of-living index 
(1949—100) rose to 119.8, 4.2 percent over 
March. Most of this rise was a reflection of 
the April 9 increase in sales tax (from 6.25 
to 10 percent) but further rises appear cer- 
tain as the May 15 wholesale price index 
(1938—100) was 259.9, that is 2.5 percent 
above that of April. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


April imports rose 27 percent, ending the 
first quarter trend toward trade balance, to a 
record 501,000,000 crowns (excluding ships). 
As exports were down (from the March record 
level) to 302,000,000 crowns, the April trade 
deficit was almost 200,000,000 crowns, com- 
pared with an _ 83,000,000-crown monthly 
average deficit in the first quarter of the 
year. The increase in import surplus was 
primarily attributable to increased import 
volume (up 18 percent) and decreased export 
volume (down 17 percent). Terms of trade, 
in fact, were slightly more favorable in 
April (102.9) than in March (103.1), reflect- 
ing a 9 and 7 percent rise in export and 
import prices, respectively. The decrease in 
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export volume is largely a seasonal decline, 
reflecting the end of February-March peak 
fishing activities, but also attributable to an 
early spring hydroelectric-power shortage. 

Usually significant trade negotiations being 
held in June include those with France, West- 
ern Germany, the United Kingdom, and pos- 
sibly Poland. Import quotas to be estab- 
lished for deliveries of iron, steel, coal and 
coke dominate Norwegian concern over these 
negotiations. 


INDUSTRY 


The April production index for total in- 
dustry was 152, registering no change from 
the March level. Production in domestic 
industries was up 3 percent and export in- 
dustrial production was down 9 percent. 
Industries producing for export were Ppar- 
ticularly affected by the seasonal decline in 
fishing activities and the early spring hydro- 
electric-power shortage. 

Government plans for the expansion of in- 
dustry in northern Norway were climaxed 
in May by the Prime Minister’s memorandum 
to the United States, in which a need was 
expressed for outside assistar c and an in- 
vitation was included for direct invest- 
ment of foreign capital. Tte Government 
is expected shortly to release a proposal to 
the Parliament, probably requesting sub- 
stantial tax exemption incentives to indus- 
tries effecting a transfer to the extreme 
North. 

SHIPPING 


Tanker freight rates continued to 7” 
April and the trade indicated that .u. ar- 
substantial declines occurred in May. lt 
was reported that most of the Norwegi. 1 
tanker fleet had been fixed by charter at 
relatively favorable rates and that only a 
very few ships became charter-free during 
May. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Norwegian Farmers’ Association, 
whose members operate two-thirds of Nor- 
wegian farm land, conducted a strike from 
May 2 through 16. Members were instructed 
to deliver no meat or potatoes to the market 
and to plant oats and barley rather than 
spring wheat. The strike arose from a dis- 
pute between the Farmers’ Association and 
the Government as to the correct interpre- 
tation of the agreement of December 1950, 
which assured farmers a price adjustment if 
the official index for consumer prices rose 
above an established level. The Govern- 
ment opposed the strike vigorously, putting 
meat and potatoes on the free import list 
(temporarily) and branding the strike illegal. 
Compromise proposals submitted by the 
Norwegian Farmers’ and Small-Holders’ As- 
sociation ultimately laid the basis for end- 
ing the strike action. Nevertheless, dis- 
agreement continues and the farmers have 
taken legal action against the Government 
to determine the correct interpretation of 
the agreement. 

Spring planting was practically completed 
by the end of May, about 1 week later than 
normal. Favorable weather during May and 
the improved supply of agricultural machin- 
ery will permit the completion of planting 
1 week earlier than had appeared probable 
at the end of April.—U. 8. Empassy, May 31, 


1951. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROTOCOL CONCERNING BILATERIAL 
TRADE AND NEw PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH DENMARK CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Denmark.”’) 


Nyasaland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HIDES AND SKINS: CESS IMPOSED ON ALL 
EXPorTS 


Effective May 1, 1951, a cess (special tax) 
was imposed on all hides and skins exported 
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from Nyasaland by a government notice pub- 
lished in the Nyasaland Government Ga- 
zette, dated April 14, 1951. 

The new cess is leviable at the following 
rates per 100 pounds avoirdupois dry net 
weight: 

Shillings ! 
(a) Cattle hides 7 
(6) Goatskins j oe : 16 
c) Sheepskins cea 7 


! The shilling=approximately $0.14 United States cur- 
rency. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SHIPMENT OF WAR MATERIALS TO COMMU- 
NIST CHINA AND NORTH KOREA PRO- 
HIBITED 


The Government of Peru has prohibited 
the exportation of war materials to Commu- 
nist China and North Korea, states a recent 
dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in Lima. 
The embargo, contained in a Supreme decree 
issued June 5, 195i, applies to arms, muni- 
tions, atomic-energy materials, petroleum, 
transportation materials of strategic value, 
and articles useful in the production of arms, 
munitions, and implements of war. 

The measure was taken in accordance with 
a resolution approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on May 18, 1951, 
which approved the application of economic 
restrictions against the aggressors in Korea. 


Poland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany (Eastern).” 


Spain 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The economic pinch of shortages and run- 
away living costs in Spain drew the attention 
of both the general public and the Govern- 
ment during April. The wave of popular 
protest in the form of strikes and demonstra- 
tions against the increasing spread between 
prices and wages rolled on from Barcelona to 
Bilbao and other areas, and forced the Gov- 
ernment into endeavoring to check the 
mounting public unrest. Countermeasures 
took the form of commodity and price con- 
trols and an intensive press campaign, high- 
lighted by speeches of Franco and the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, in an 
effort to absolve the Government and attrib- 
ute the present economic ills to causes out- 
side its control, such as drought conditions 
of recent years, Spain’s late economic isola- 
tion, the damaging effects of the Civil War 
and World War II, and the present world 
crisis engendering shortages and inflation. 

Meanwhile, industry was beset with serious 
raw-material shortages, businessmen com- 
plained of greatly reduced sales, and foreign 
traders were saddled with restrictions and 
lack of foreign exchange. The only bright 
spot, aside from the United States loan, was 
the promising agricultural, water-reserve, and 
power outlook. 

Government price controls were reported 
to be driving many essential foods out of the 
shops and into the black market, where items, 
when available, were priced far above the 
means of the worker. Shortages of basic 
necessities such as wheat and olive oil 
reached disquieting proportions and added 
to official uncertainties. 


Cost or LIVING 


Latest official figures show that, from 
February to March, living costs increased 2.1 
percent and wholesale prices rose 3.3 percent. 





The March 1951 cost-of-living index was 23.3 
percent above that for the same month of 
1950. The public continued to complain 
bitterly about increasing prices. The over- 
whelming consensus of observers is that liv- 
ing expenses increased considerably more 
during the early spring months than offi- 
cial figures indicate. Many food items were 
available only in the black market at highly 
inflated prices. 

Real wages were slightly lower than a year 
ago when the Government raised wages to 
enable employees to better meet living costs. 
However, there is yet no indication that an- 
other round of increases will be ordered. 
Fewer odd jobs were available, and family 
members were unable to supplement regular 
full-time employment incomes as formerly. 

The general work stoppage in protest 
against the cost of living that took place 
earlier in March in Barcelona was followed 
in April by similar strikes and demonstra- 
tions in other areas. 


INDUSTRY 


The electric-power situation continued to 
improve during April after hydroelectric re- 
serves throughout the country had set new 
records at the end of last month. Water 
stored in reservoirs throughout Spain had 
reached 74 percent of capacity at the end 
of April, while hydroelectric reserves had 
reached 1,278,000,000 kw.-hr. (61 percent of 
capacity). 

Shortages, especially of coal, cotton, rub- 
ber, tin plate, scrap metal and special alloys, 
curtailed industrial production. 


WOLFRAM CONTROL 


The long-awaited decree establishing 
“Operation W,” a plan to augment and con- 
trol wolfram production and exports, was 
published about the middle of the month. 
The plan called for the creation of a con- 
trol commission composed of representatives 
of producers, concentrators, and the Spanish 
Government. Membership in the commis- 
sion had not been completed at month’s end 
but it seemed apparent that only the larger 
producers would be represented on it. Mean- 
while, few export licenses were issued during 
the month for this ore. A shipment of 50 
metric tons of wolfram made to the United 
Kingdom during the early part of the month, 
and another 40 metric tons to the same 
destination later in the month constituted 
the only export shipments of this mineral 
during April. It is understood that the firs* 
sale was made at 520 shillings. Little in- 
terest was exhibited by United States buyers 
in Spanish wolfram because of the large price 
differential between the Spanish minimum 
export price and the United States ceiling 
price on tungsten ore. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export sales of Spanish mercury continued 
to be limited to small lots sold at $200 a 
flask f. o. b. Spanish port. 

Demand for Spanish lead continued strong, 
and export prices were reported to have in- 
creased from 23.5 to 24.5 U. S. cents a pound 
during the month. Lead smelters were re- 
ported at the end of the month to be stock- 
ing lead for a possible barter deal with the 
United Kingdom for copper. 

Imports of bituminous coal continued at 
very low levels during the month. Only 
147,000 metric tons were reported to have 
been imported during the first quarter of 
1951, a decrease of over 50 percent from the 
same period of last year. The domestic steel 
industry, the fishing fleet, and the railroads 
were particularly hard hit by the decreased 
imports of solid fuels. 

The receipt of 700 tons of crude rubber per- 
mitted closed tire and rubber-product fac- 
tories to reopen in April. Most producers 
are operating only half-time. About 1,000 
tons more of rubber was expected to arrive 
toward the end of May. 

Latest official statistics show that foreign 
trade in February for Spain, the Balearic and 
Canary Islands, Ceuta and Melilla, totaled 
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214,200,000 gold pesetas, some 24,500,000 more 
than in the like month of the preceding year. 
Imports were valued at 86,900,000 gold pese- 
tas, an increase of 4,700,000 over February 
1950, while exports totaled 127,300,000 gold 
pesetas, an increase of 19,800,000 over Febru- 
ary 1950. Foreign trade for the month 
showed a favorable balance of 40,400,000 gold 
pesetas. 
CROPS 


The Ministry of Agriculture is very opti- 
mistic about 1951 crop prospects. April rains 
virtually assured sufficient ground moisture 
to mature the basic crops. A much better 
1951 production of olives, pulses, wheat, and 
sugar beets is anticipated. Spain completed 
a trade agreement with Mexico for 35,000 
metric tons of chickpeas in exchange for 
wines and brandy. 


FINANCE 


The major topic of interest in financial 
and business circles was the $62,500,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit. At the close of 
the month, businessmen were carefully 
studying the Government’s announcement 
of the administrative procedures involved 
in order to ascertain how they might partici- 
pate in the credit. Up to the time of the 
preparation of this report it was understood 
that applications up to the full amount of 
the credit had been or were about to be 
submitted to the Export-Import Bank. Many 
additional applications were being processed 
by the Spanish authorities and it was ex- 
pected that they would be ready for presen- 
tation before June 30 in substitution for 
such applications as were rejected.—wvU. S. 
EMBASSY MAprID, May 21, 1951. 


Switzerland 


RECENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Swiss economy was characterized in 
April by a growing building boom and 
mounting domestic defense orders. At the 
same time, the labor shortage became more 
critical and the cost-of-living index moved 
upward. Although investors were becoming 
more selective, capital was available. Gov- 
ernment restrictions on bank credit were 
reported and there was pressure to change 
the prevailing low interest rates. 


Cost-OFr-LIVING INDEX HIGH 


Sharply increased import and wholesale 
prices have thus far been reflected only par- 
tially and with considerable delay in retail 
prices. The existence of sizable stocks of 
goods bought at pre-Korean prices and the 
collaberation of most sections of the ecoa- 
omy to avoid inflationary spiral have gone 
far to limit the influence of foreign markets 
on domestic prices. Despite these efforts, 
the cost-of-living index moved from 162.7 at 
th end of March to 164.5 at the end of April 
(August 1939=100). This is the largest in- 
crease recorded in any month since prices 
started up last August. More important, the 
index is now in the critical range (163-165) 
at which wage increases may be requested 
under many collective labor contracts. Some 
salary adjustments were made in April, nota- 
bly for machine, metals, and chemical work- 
ers, and negotiations for wage increases and 
additional social benefits are currently un- 
der way in a number of other industrial 
branches. The Federation of Commercial, 
Transport, and Food Workers, which includes 
40,000 members, recently announced its in- 
tention to seek immediate salary adjust- 
ments to compensate for higher living costs. 
It now appears likely that a general wage 
increase will be granted before autumn. 


INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES NOTED 


Further rises in living costs are expected 
in the next few months. Low-priced stocks 
are largely exhausted, and retail prices are 
being adjusted accordingly. The partial 
withdrawal of federal subsidies resulted in 
an increase of milk and butter prices on 
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May 1, and some rent increases became ef- 
fective on the same date. Finally, even if 
world prices go no higher, a wide margin still 
remains to be absorbed eventually at the 
consumer level. Although the wholesale- 
price index remained steady in April, the 
price index for imported raw materials in- 
creased by 16 points to stand at 269, or 45 
percent above the June 1950 figure (August 
1939=100). 

Other potentially inflationary tendencies 
are present in the Swiss economy. An un- 
precedented increase in construction devel- 
oped in the spring to the point where the 
Government warned that material and credit 
controls may shortly become necessary to 
curb the competition for scarce labor and 
building materials. Defense orders are be- 
ginning to move from the blueprint to the 
production line, and the Government's plan 
to absorb the extra purchasing power created 
by the rearmament program through in- 
creased taxation has thus far not become 
law. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Stockpiling is reported to be tapering off 
somewhat, although this movement is not 
yet evident in foreign-trade statistics. Im- 
ports reached a new monthly peak at 560,- 
800,000 Swiss francs (1 Swiss franc=US$0.23) 
during April. Imports of cereals, coal, cotton, 
iron and steel, hides, and petroleum products 
were still running at two to three times last 
year’s level. Swiss imports from the United 
States accounted for one-quarter of the to- 
tal in April, and were valued at 106,000,000 
francs, an unusually high figure and more 
than double the exports to the United States, 
which amounted to 47,200,000 francs. Total 
exports in April were nearly 400,000,000 
francs. Swiss foreign trade with the Western 
European area was well maintained, although 
some compression in exports to Western 
Germany resulted from the latter’s EPU- 
directed limitations on imports. Exports of 
textiles were particularly affected by this de- 
velopment; other commodity groups showed 
export gains in Aprii. The value of machin- 
ery, instruments, watches, and chemicals 
exported was about 10 percent higher than 
it was in March. 

New export orders are reported to be prin- 
cipally for capital goods, upsetting somewhat 
the normal export pattern. Exports of con- 
sumer goods are further hampered by the 
insistence of certain raw materials suppliers 
that payment must be made either in free 
foreign exchange or capital goods. The 
Swiss have opposed such terms in principle, 
as well as bonus payments for scarce mate- 
rials, but, in practice, they have often been 
obliged to comply in order to assure necessary 
supplies.—U. S. LEGATION, BERN, May 23, 1951. 


Tunisia 


Exchange and Finance 


LOcAL BANK AUTHORIZED TO DEAL IN 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Société Franco-Tunisienne de Banque 
et de Credit, an incorporated bank with a 
registered capital of 60,000,000 francs and 
having its main office at 25 Jules-Ferry Ave- 
nue, Tunis, has been authorized, as an “ap- 
proved bank,” to deal in foreign-exchange 
operations, according to a notice in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien on January 12, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN SKINS, WOOL, AND HAIR SUBJECT 
To Export LICENSING 


The exportation of certain skins, wool, and 
hair from Tunisia was made subject to li- 
censing, according to a Notice to Exporters 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
May 8, 1951. The products affected are the 
following: Sheep and goat skins; wool in the 
bulk; carded or combed wool; and goat’s hair. 


IMPORT DvuTIES TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 
ON CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Import duties were temporarily suspended 
in Tunisia on various products, by an order 
of April 24, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of May 18. 

The products affected are the following: 
Commercial sulfuric acid and oleum; zinc 
and lead oxides; hydrosulfites; 

Cellulose-wool and other discontinuous 
artificial fibers in the bulk or in skeins; arti- 
ficial fibers, carded, combed, or spun, pure 
or mixed; yarns of cellulose wool and of other 
discontinuous artificial fibers, pure or mixed, 
not put up for retail sale; 

Bars, solid wire, and profiles (sections) of 
copper or copper alloys, including those 
simply rolled, hot-forged, drawn, or extruded, 
whether scaled or not; sheets, slabs, leaves, 
and bands of copper or copper alloys, in- 
cluding thin sheets or bands, cut or not, 
perforated or not, with or without inset, not 
fixed on paper, cardboard, plastic materials, 
and similar supports, simply rolled or ham- 
mered; 

Crude lead or lead alloys: Ingots, rough 
lumps, blocks, pigs, plates, and rods, except 
nonargentiferous nonalloy lead. 


Union of South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


BupDGET ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1951-52 INCREASED 


The budget of the Union Government for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, which 
was submitted to the House of Assembly on 
March 23, 1951, by the Minister of Finance, 
calls for total ordinary expenditures of 
£182,043,000, the highest in the Union’s his- 
tory. This compares with expenditures 
originally budgeted at £148,996,900 for the 
preceding fiscal year. In addition, the 
Minister of Finance submitted the capital 
expenditures budget for the fiscal year 
1951-52, which provides for total outlays of 
£64,655,000. This amount is £8,619,000 
higher than that for the fiscal year 1950-51. 

Ordinary revenues for the fiscal year 1951-— 
52, on the basis of existing taxes, were placed 
at £168,350,000 leaving an apparent deficit of 
£13,693,000. However, the Minister of 
Finance proposed new taxes which, together 
with collections from overdue taxes and pro- 
ceeds from the sale of military goods, are 
expected to yield an additional income of 
£14,250,000, lifting total revenues for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 to £182,600,000. On this 
basis, a surplus of £557,000 is indicated for 
the new budget period. 

[Preliminary figures for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951, showed both actual 
ordinary revenues and expenditures as being 
considerably above original estimates. Ac- 
cording to these figures, actual ordinary ex- 
penditures and revenues totaled £153,685,000 
and £158,440,000, respectively, leaving a bud- 
get surplus of £4,755,000. Original budget 
estimates called for expenditures totaling 
£148,996,900 and £150,265,000 in revenues.] 


NATURE OF NEW TAXES 


Proposed new taxes, which are expected to 
yield an additional annual income of 
£5,250,000, consist of the following: 

(1) Corporations (excluding mining): An 
increase of normal tax by 6d. per pound 
sterling to a total tax rate of 4s. 6d. per 
pound, to yield, £1,500,000. 

(2) Gold mining: Revision to 1947 tax 
formula which is expected to yield an addi- 
tional £925,000 in taxes from this source. 
Companies engaged in gold mining pay in- 
come tax on the basis of a fixed formula 
which takes into consideration the rates of 
profits to gold recovered. 

(3) Base mineral companies: An increase 
of tax rate by 1s. 6d. per pound sterling to a 
total tax rate of 5s. 6d. per pound, to yield 
£525,000. 
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(4) Diamond companies: An increase of 
normal tax rate from 4s. 6d. to 8s. per pound 
sterling, but abolishes present “special con- 
tribution” of 2s. 8d. per pound, making an 
effective increase of 10d. per pound, to yield, 
£1,200,000. 

(5) Real property: An increase in transfer 
tax from 2 to 3 percent, to yield £1,200,000. 

(6) Brandy and spirits: Increases of excise 
taxes by the following rates per proof gallon: 
wine and grape brandy, 2s. 6d.; other spirits, 
5s.; fortified wine, 1s.; sparkling wine, Is. 6d.; 
to yield £850,000. Corresponding increases 
will be made in customs duties on imported 
whisky and other potable spirits, fortified 
wines and sparkling wines. However, the 
rebate of the excise duty on 3-year old brandy 
was reduced, placing the new rebate at 4s. 
6d. per proof gallon, compared with the 
existing rate of 3s. 

[At the current rate of the exchange, £1- 
$2.80; 1s.—$0.14; and 1d.—$0.01166).] 


INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED 


Increased appropriations were requested in 
the budget for the fiscal year 1951-52 for 
most Government departments and services, 
with major increases proposed for the De- 
fense and Agriculture Departments. The 
budget of the Department. of Defense was 
more than doubled, rising from £8,275,300 
in the fiscal year 1950-51 to £16,874,000 in 
the fiscal year 1951-52. Likewise, requests 
for the Department of Agriculture were in- 
creased by about 50 percent to a total of 
£18,147,000 for the fiscal year 1951-52. How- 
ever, this later item incorporates the sum of 
£5,000,000 which represents profits on the 
Government’s wool operations, to be dis- 
tributed to wool growers. 

Principal items incorporated in the capi- 
tal expenditures budget include the follow- 
ing broad classifications and the amounts 
requested thereon: Railways and harbors, 
23,000,000; telegraph and telephone depart- 
ment, £6,500,000; public housing, £8,500,000; 
public works, £3,497,000; irrigation, £4,150,- 
000; forestry, £2,100,000; native affairs, £2,- 
000,000; miscellaneous loans and services, 
£6,500,000; and commerce and industry, £3,- 
547,400, including an allocation of £3,000,000 
for the Industrial Development Corporation 
through which capital will be provided to 
South African Coal, Oil, & Gas Corporation 
(SASOL) for the production of oil from coal. 

During the fiscal year 1950-51, the Gov- 
ernment’s public debt rose moderately to a 
total of £753,844,069 after deduction of sink- 
ing fund assets of £20,268,000 on March 31, 
1951. The internal debt rose from £708,281,- 
747 to £740,438,572 during this period, but 
sinking fund assets of £14,974,000 were held 
on March 31, 1951, leaving a net internal debt 
of £725,464,572. In addition, the Govern- 
ment’s external debt rose to £33,673,497 on 
March 31, 1951, from £26,419,223 a year earlier, 
but accumulated sinking funds of £5,294,000 
reduced the total external debt to £28,379,497 
on that date. 


COMMENTS BY MINISTER OF FINANCE 


Prior to the presentation of the budget 
estimates, the Minister of Finance reviewea 
the Union’s financial progress during the 
fiscal year ended March 1951. In his ad- 
dress, the Minister dwelt at length on the 
Government’s gold policy. Referring to his 
unsuccessful efforts to raise the world price 
of gold through International Monetary 
Pund action, the Minister expressed his be- 
lief that an increasing lack of confidence in 
paper money would take place in the absence 
of an effective curb in inflation by leading 
countries, which would result in a flight to 
gold which could be checked only by a 
“more realistic price for gold,” and that this 
is now taking place “in the so-called free 
markets of the world.” 

With regard to the Government’s general 
economic policy, the Minister made the fol- 
lowing observations: 

(1) The Government has been, and would 
continue to be, guided by caution and 
economy, and would curb nonproductive ex- 
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penditures; he urged the public to do like- 
wise. 

(2) The Government would continue to 
encounter inflation, which, he stated, “was 
largely imported.” Although admitting the 
benefits occurring to the Union from rising 
export commodity prices, he expressed con- 
cern over the dangers of internal inflation. 

(3) The Government would be compelled 
to introduce economic controls, unless a 
balanced economy could be maintained and 
shortages of goods could be avoided. 

(4) He expressed the hope that prosperous 
wool growers would not push other farmers, 
in real need of land, out of the market by 
bidding up land prices, but, instead, they 
should invest their surplus capital in Gov- 
ernment bonds, or productive enterprises. 

[Financial and economic developments in 
the Union during 1950 are discussed in de- 
tail in a recent publication of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, entitled “Annual 
Economic Report for 1950, Union of South 
Africa.”” Loan copies of the publication, is- 
sued May 1951, as No. 11 in the Department’s 
Foreign Service Reports Series, are available 
on request from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from any of the Department’s Field Of- 
fices. | 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF STERLING NOTES 


The British exchange-control authorities 
have announced that after June 8, 1951, the 
amount of sterling notes which travelers may 
bring into or take out of the United Kingdom 
is raised from £5 to £10. 

Sterling notes may ordinarily be purchased 
at a small discount in the United States from 
banks, and from some tourist agencies. This 
announcement doubles the quantity of ster- 
ling notes which travelers may carry with 
them into the United Kingdom. No restric- 
tion is placed on the amount of sterling notes 
which travelers may purchase with dollars or 
travelers checks in the United Kingdom. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


METAL ForK BITs EXEMPT FROM 
IMPORT DUTY 


The British Government has issued an 
order, effective on May 22, 1951, exempting 
from import duty for 1 year, “Metal fork bits, 
with four or more prongs, for forks of the 
types used in agriculture or in mining.” 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT FROM KEY- 
INDUSTRY DUTY 


The British Government has issued an 
order exempting the following chemicals 
from key-industry duty during the period 
May 7, 1951, through August 19, 1951: 

p-Aminophenol; 

Dibenzthiazyl disulfide; 

Dibutylamine; 

Dimethyl sulfate (a methyl ester); 

n-Heptaldehyde; 

Lactic acid; 

Mercaptobenzthiazole; 

p-Methylaminophenol sulfate; 

Nicotinamide; 

p-Nitrophenol; 

isoPropylamine; 

R. Sodium sulfite; 

Sodium thiosulfate (photographic qual- 
ity); 

p-Toluidine. 


Venezuela 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Pending completion of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment budget for the coming fiscal year, 
business has marked time, and wholesale and 


retail trade was reported as only fair. Local 
manufacturers of men’s clothing solicited 
Government assistance, claiming excess in- 
ventories and intense competition from im- 
portations. Construction continued at boom 
levels, and for the first time in some years 
high rental apartments became readily avail- 
able. Production of crude petroleum at- 
tained a new high in the week ended May 
21, averaging 1,706,984 barrels per day. The 
Venezuelan Development Corporation an- 
nounced it had under construction in iocal 
shipyards 28 Diesel-powered fishing vessels, 
which will be sold to fishing companies or 
qualified individuals for cash or on install- 
ments. 

A contract was signed by the Venezuelan 
Development Corporation with a prominent 
United States manufacturer for construc- 
tion of a sugar mill to have a daily cane 
capacity of 4,000 metric tons. The reported 
value of the contract is $13,439,000, and it 
is hoped the mill will be in operation for 
the 1952-53 cane harvest. Meanwhile, 
machinery for the two smaller mills pur- 
chased from another United States manu. 
facturer began,to arrive, and it is possible 
these two mills will be in use for part of the 
1951-52 crop. The Portuguese promoter of 
flour mills returned to Venezuela with the 
announced purpose of signing an agreement 
with the Government to construct a 10,000,- 
000-bolivar flour mill in Caracas, and other 
mills elsewhere in the country. It is stated 
that no concessions for wheat or duties on 
flour will be in the agreement, and none 
will be solicited. 

The Government decreed additional ap- 
propriations totaling 47,273,000 bolivares to 
the budget for the fiscal year ended June 30 
for the acquisition of materials, construction 
of public buildings, education, and to in- 
crease the capital of the National Institute of 
Sanitation. 

The Government declared the States of 
Merida and Tachira to be reserved zones for 
the exploration and exploitation of copper. 
Similarly, certain districts in the State of 
Bolivar were declared reserve zones for the 
exploration and exploitation of bauxite. This 
action was taken because surveys indicate 
deposits of these minerals in the respective 
areas, and the Government wishes to under- 
take further surveys to determine the feasi- 
bility of commercial exploitation. The Gov- 
ernment also declared as temporarily non- 
transferable the waste lands situated within 
the jurisdiction of the municipality of San 
Felix in the State of Bolivar. The Venezue- 
lan Development Corporation will study the 
possibility of establishing an iron ore reduc- 
tion plant in this locality. 


TARIFFS, PROTECTION, AND ExPorRT CONTROLS 


The National Supply Commission abro- 
gated the decree compelling importers of 
butter to purchase 5 units of local butter for 
each 2 units imported, and restored the full 
duty of 2.20 bolivares per kilogram on im- 
ported butter. At the same time, the com- 
mission fixed the price of local butter and 
margarine, and reaffirmed its earlier action 
of granting butter importers an 8 percent 
mark-up in selling to retailers, and grant- 
ing retailers a 10-percent mark-up on sales 
to consumers. A new customs tariff classi- 
fication was established for onions at the 
former duty rate of 1.20 bolivares per kilo- 
gram. However, to protect local producers, 
importations of onions were made subject 
to prior license. The customs tariff classi- 
fication was modified on frozen and refriger- 
ated poultry; unspecified frozen, refriger- 
ated, and fresh meats; and on dried and 
salted meats. All of these items are subject 
to prior import license. The modification 
also abolished duty-free entry of quartered 
or deboned pork or beef, fresh, frozen, or 
refrigerated; and permits the entry of frozen 
and dried and salted meats, heretofore pro- 
hibited or reserved to the Government. The 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


CosTA RICAN MOTOR-VEHICLE 
REGISTRATIONS 


Motor-vehicle registrations in Costa Rica, 
as of January 1, 1951, totaled 4,645 (including 
395 taxicabs) passenger cars, 2,308 trucks, 
810 busses, and 10 truck trailers. United 
States makes accounted for 95 percent of 
the passenger cars, 90 percent of the trucks, 
and 85 percent of the busses. 

Automotive imports by Costa Rica in 1950 
included 458 passenger cars and 636 trucks. 
Of these, which included both new and used 
units, 447 passenger cars and 462 trucks were 
of United States origin, 7 passenger cars and 
122 trucks were from the United Kingdom, 4 
passenger cars and 14 trucks came from Italy, 
and 38 trucks were from Germany. 

Local dealers believe that this year, espe- 
cially the last months, will be favorable for 
car imports and sales. 


EGYPTIAN MoToOR-VEHICLE IMPORTS 


In 1950, Egypt imported from Germany, 
637 passenger cars, 41 busses, and parts and 
accessories for automobiles, valued at 
£E15,593 (£E1—US$2.80). 


IRELAND’S MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 


In August 1950, there were 93,825 pas- 
senger cars, 37,277 trucks, 1,231 busses and 
5,801 motorcycles and three-wheeled vehicles 
in operation in Ireland. New registration 
figures for 1950 included 17,524 passenger 
cars, 685 busses and taxicabs, 4,635 trucks, 
2,381 tractors, 1,222 motorcycles, and 216 
vehicles exempt from taxation. The prefer- 
ence is for cars of British make. 


REGISTRATIONS IN THE MALTESE ISLANDS 


Motor-vehicle registration in the Maltese 
Islands totaled 6,217 (including 401 taxicabs) 
passenger gars, 2,529 trucks, 551 busses, 4 
truck trailers, and 1,340 motorcycles and 
three-wheeled vehicles. 

New sales in 1950 were 635 passenger cars, 
90 commercial vehicles, and 114 motorcycles 
(including scooters and motor bicycles). 

European passenger cars and trucks domi- 
nate the market, as their smaller size makes 
them more suitable for the narrow roads. 
This fact and currency control limit the pur- 
chase of United States makes. 


PAKISTAN IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Imports of motor vehicles by Pakistan in 
1950 totaled 4,181 passenger cars, 2,003 trucks 
and busses, and 609 motorcycles. 

The principal countries of supply were: 
Passenger cars—1,537 United States, 135 Can- 
ada, 105 Czechoslovakia, and 2,076 United 
Kingdom; trucks and busses—1,188 United 
States, 116 Canada, and 692 United Kingdom; 
motorcycles—145 Czechoslovakia, and 367 
United Kingdom. 


REGISTRATIONS IN SOMALIA 


Automotive vehicles registered in Somalia 
as of January 1, 1951, totaled 924 passenger 
cars, 2,916 trucks, 34 busses, 305 truck trail- 
ers, and 306 motorcycles. United States and 
Canadian makes accounted for 294 passenger 
cars, 1,424 trucks, 14 busses, 3 truck trailers, 
and 5 motorcycles. 
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Imports during the past year amounted to 
106 units, of which 49 were trucks of 3-ton 
capacity and greater. Most of the truck units 
date back to 1936-40; and most of the auto- 
mobile units to 1938-40. Only British and 
Italian makes entered the market, for rea- 
sons of foreign exchange availability. Of the 
106 units, all trucks (49) were Italian, and 
of the remaining units only 13 were British. 

The market will therefore be regarded as 
an Italian one, and any penetration of it by 
other national products will be conditioned 
by the ability and willingness to do business 
in Italian lire. 

The need is great, not only for new units 
but for spare parts, because there has been 
no appreciable replacement of existing stocks 
and during and after the war, no spare parts 
became immediately available. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIAN AUTOMOTIVE 
REGISTRATIONS 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Southern Rhodesia totaled 1,159 passenger 
cars, 728 trucks, and 246 motorcycles in the 
first 3 months of 1951, compared with 1,469 
passenger cars, 711 trucKs, and 189 motor- 
cycles in the like period of 1950. The prin- 
cipal countries of supply in 1951, with figures 
for 1950 in parentheses, were: United King- 
dom, 1,001 (1,037) passenger cars, 483 (375) 
trucks, 141 (167) motorcycles; and United 
States, 66 (399) passenger cars, 240 (327) 
trucks, and 0 (6) motorcycles. 


Chemieals 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 
ALGERIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Algeria 
in the first quarter of 1951 totaled 158,580 
metric tons. Exports amounted to 106,180 
tons. The M’Zafta mine, which was closed 
down, has resumed operations. 


ANGOLA PLANS NEW PLANTS 


Applications to the Portuguese Ministry 
of Colonies have been presented by Angola 
for the construction of chlorine, hydrogen, 
caustic-soda, and soda-ash plants, and for 
the establishment of an industry to obtain 
potassium and magnesium from sea water. 
It is understood that some of these applica- 
tions are backed by metropolitan Portuguese 
capital. However, the soda, chlorine, and 
hydrogen plants are not expected to be es- 
tablished until lower-priced electric power 
is available from hydroelectric works now 
under construction. 

BrazIL SUSPENDS CERTAIN CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURE 


Production of zinc oxide has been sus- 
pended in Brazil because of difficulties in 
obtaining raw materials. The shortage of 
sulfur has halted manufacture of rayon 
staple fiber. 


SOLAR-EVAPORATION PLANT EXCEEDS 
EXPECTATIONS, CHILE 


The Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Co., Chile, has 
announced that results at its new pilot solar- 
evaporation plant at Maria Elena have ex- 
ceeded expectations. No formal report has 
yet been made. The plant began operations 
on a small scale in February 1951. 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT COOPERATING WITH 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Council of Ministers, Egypt, has au- 
thorized the Ministry of Public Health to 
proceed with the construction of a plant for 
the manufacture of DDT and benzene hexa- 
chloride on condition that an agreement be 
negotiated with the International Children's 
Emergency Fund to supply machinery and 
equipment, and with the World Health Or- 
ganization to furnish technicians. The 
Egyptian Government is to supply land, 
buildings, electric power, labor, and raw ma- 
terials. When agreement is reached with 
these organizations, the Ministry of Public 
Health is to submit the project to the Council 
for final approval. 


PHOSPHORUS PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
FRANCE 


A phosphorus plant is under construction 
at Epierre, France, by the Société des Pro- 
duits Chimiques Coignet in association with 
a United States company. The factory is 
expected to start operations in 1952, states 
the foreign press. 


FRENCH EXPORTS MAKE SUBSTANTIAL 
GAINS 


French foreign trade in chemicals and 
allied products made substantial gains in 
1950 and accounted for approximately 9 per- 
cent of the value of total trade. Exports 
rose to approximately 60,000,000,000 francs, 
(350 French francs=US$1) from 43,000,000,- 
000 in 1949. Imports of these products in- 
creased at a smaller rate, amounting to 
34,000,000,000 francs, compared with 29,000,- 
000,000. 

Exports of chemical products to the United 
States were worth about 3,500,000,000 francs 
in 1950 as compared with 1,400,000,000 in 
1949. This considerable increase is attrib- 
uted principally to much larger shipments 
of industrial alcohol. Imports of chemicals 
from the United States dropped to 8,000,000,- 
000 francs in 1950 from 10,300,000,000 francs 
in 1949. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Distribution of fertilizers in Western Ger- 
many in the first 9 months (July—March) of 
the fertilizer year 1950-51 was as follows, in 
metric tons (July—-March 1949-50 figures in 
parentheses): Nitrogenous (N), 294,100 
(262,700); phosphatic, 318,700 (266,600); 
potassic, 504,000 (482,900); and lime, 493,800 
(527,300). The figures for lime do not in- 
clude the French Zone in the first two quar- 
ters of 1949-50. 


JORDAN GOVERNMENT’S RULING ON POTASH 
EXTRACTION 


The Government of Hashemite Jordan has 
issued a decision prohibiting the extraction 
of potash from the northern end of the Dead 
Sea. Common salt may continue to be 
extracted. 


INSECTICIDE DISTRIBUTION, HONDURAS 


The Direccién General de Agricultura, Hon- 
duras, has begun a program of distributing 
various insecticides to agriculturists. The 
principal material being dispensed is benzene 
hexachloride for use against ants. 
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ICELAND’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER 


Iceland’s imports of fertilizers in 1950 were 
valued at 13,700,000 crowns (9.365 Icelandic 
crowns=US$1, postdevaluation.) They ac- 
counted for 2.5 percent of total imports, com- 
pared with 2.2 percent in 1949. 


INDIA’s SULFURIC-AcID OuTPUT INCREASES 


India has 43 producers of sulfuric acid, 
with a combined annual capacity of 150,000 
long tons. Output increased to 101,115 tons 
in 1950 from 99,460 tons in 1949. For its sup- 
plies of sulfur, the industry depends entirely 
on imports, principally from the United 
States. 


NETHERLANDS COULD PRODUCE ANHYDRITE 


The Netherlands Geological Service esti- 
mates that the country could produce ap- 
proximately 500,000 metric tons of anhydrite 
annually, states a foreign chemical journal. 
Deposits are found principally in the eastern 
area, especially near Schoonlo. In view of 
the world sulfur shortage, anhydrite is of 
importance as a raw material for sulfuric 
acid. 


NORWAY’S IMPORTS 


Norway’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
rose in value to 77,200,000 crowns in 1950 
from 64,000,000 crowns in 1949. The most 
significant change was a sharp reduction in 
imports of superphosphate, which dropped to 
22,800,000 crowns (91,740 metric tons) from 
28,600,000 crowns (124,208 tons) in 1949. 
Imports of all types of fertilizers declined in 
value to 58,900,000 crowns in 1950 from 
70,700,000 in 1949. (One Norwegian crown 
$0.2019, United States currency, predevalua- 
tion; $0.1402, postdevaluation.) 


PYRITE PRODUCTION AND EXPports, NORWAY 


Norway's production of pyrites increased 
slightly to 749,363 metric tons in 1950 from 
744,762 tons in 1949. Exports of this mate- 
rial, however, dropped to 389,066 tons in 1950 
from 413,427 in 1949. 


FLOOD-FALLOW SYSTEM OF DISINFECTING 
FIELDS SUCCESSFUL, PANAMA 


Experiments of a large United States com- 
pany in Panama in the past few years with 
the flood-fallow system of disinfecting fields 
of the Panama disease virus appear to be 
successful. Only level land can be treated. 
Levees 10 feet high are thrown up and all 
trees and vegetation cut. The fields are then 
kept completely covered with 3 or 4 feet of 
water for 1 year, after which the land is again 
ready for use. 

Banana plantings on 100 acres of treated 
land are now of bearing size and few cases of 
the disease have appeared. Such plants are 
immediately cut and the surrounding area is 
fenced to prevent spread of the infection. 
All workers and horses entering the fields pass 
through a 4-inch bath of copper-sulfate dis- 
infecting solution. 

If the new system continues to be success- 
ful, it will have an important influence on 
the economy of Panama as well as that of 
several neighboring republics. As the instal- 
lations needed for the project are permanent, 
land once treated by the flood-fallow method 
can be easily reflooded and thus remain under 
permanent cultivation. From the excellent 
results already obtained, it appears likely 
that the treatment can be used to reclaim 
much valuable banana land in other tropical 
areas. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION AND 
EXpPortTs, TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Tunisia in 
the first quarter of 1951 amounted to 402,636 
metric tons. Average monthly output rose 
to 134,212 tons from a monthly average of 
127,500 tons in the year 1950. Output of 
hyperphosphate (finely ground phosphate 
rock) totaled 44,463 tons in the quarter; this 
material came entirely from the Sfax-Gafsa 
group. 
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Exports of phosphate rock during the quar- 
ter were 423,132 tons; the monthly average 
compares favorably with that for the year 
1950, which was 130,990 tons. France is nor- 
mally the largest purchaser but dropped to 
second place after Italy. North African pro- 
ducers refused to sell to France in the first 
2 months of 1951, stating that French prices 
were 40 percent below the market. New rates 
were established, however, on March 1 and 
exports to France were resumed. Exports of 
hyperphosphate in the first quarter of 1951 
totaled 34,542 tons. 

The M’Dilla mine completed work in Feb- 
ruary 1951 on its loading dock at Sfax and 
can now load entirely at its own piers. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK IMPORTED FOR SPAIN’S 
INDUSTRY 


To meet the requirements of Spain’s super- 
phosphate industry, about 425,000 metric 
tons of phosphate rock are imported annu- 
ally, principally from French Morocco and 
Tunisia. Domestic deposits of rock are low 
in quantity and quality; production in 1950 
was 24,000 tons. 

There are 14 superphosphate factories with 
an approximate capacity of 1,750,000 tons. 
The plants do not work at capacity, however, 
and the highest output was 935,110 tons in 
1950. 


SULFUR SHORTAGE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The South African superphosphate indus- 
try faces a critical situation because of the 
shortage of sulfur, which must be imported. 
The Controller of Fertilizers has issued per- 
mits based on an annual output of 650,000 
tons, but it now appears that only 388,000 
tons can be produced because of the lack of 
raw materials. 


SEAWEED-CHEMICAL OvutTpuT, U. K. 


There are now six firms in the United 
Kingdom which produce seaweed chemicals 
from red and brown algae. The value of 
the output is said to be £750,000 annually. 
Alginic acid is the only chemical made from 
brown seaweed on a commercial scale, but 
other products are under study by the 
Scottish Seaweed Research Association. 
Studies on the potentialities of the industry 
are based on the availability of 1,000,000 
tons of material a year. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION, U. K. 


Production of sulfuric acid in the United 
Kingdom in the first quarter of 1951 de- 
creased sharply to 391,102 long tons from 
449,085 ton in the first quarter of 1950, the 
National Sulphuric Acid Association, Ltd., 
reports. Only 77 percent of installed ca- 
pacity was utilized, compared with 94 per- 
cent in the corresponding period of 1950. 
The amount of sulfur consumed dropped 
from 86,212 tons to 66,658 tons; consumption 
of pyrites for acid manufacture also dropped, 
but the amount of spent oxide used in- 
creased 10 percent. 

Consumption of acid in the first quarter 
of 1951 declined to 403,583 tons from 461,094 
tons in the first 3 months of 1950. The 
major reduction was in the amount used 
for the manufacture of superphosphate, 
which dropped to 90,634 tons from 123,618 
tons. The paper industry also used less, 
but supplies to ammonium-sulfate manu- 
facturers were maintained at virtually the 
1950 level. More acid went to the sea-water 
bromine industry. 


JOINT ARRANGEMENT FOR PRODUCTION OF 
CELLULOSE-ACETATE FLAKE, U. K. 


Two firms in the United Kingdom have 
entered into a joint arrangement with a 
United States company for the production 
of cellulose-acetate flake. A plant is under 
construction at Lancaster and is expected 
to start operations in the summer of 1951. 


Part of the output will be used by a com- 
pany manufacturing cellulose-acetate rayon; 
another firm will use it in the production 
of plastics. The remainder will be dis- 
tributed to other industrial consumers. 


POLYSTYRENE PLANT IN FULL OPERATION, 
U. K. 


The polystyrene plant at Partington, United 
Kingdom, of Styrene Products, Ltd. (formed 
jointly in 1950 by Petrochemicals, Ltd., and 
Erinoid, Ltd.) is in full operation, states the 
British press. The factory was designed and 
constructed by Petrocarbon, Ltd., and covers 
almost 5 acres; it has an annual capacity of 
5,000 to 6,000 long tons of polystyrene. The 
styrene monomer will eventually be produced 
by Styrene Products, Ltd., from raw materials 
from the néarby plant of Petrochemicals, 
Ltd., but imported monomer is being used at 
present. 


U. K.’s TicuHt SIrvaTION SULFUR CAN BE 
EASED 


At a recent meeting of the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee it was pointed out 
that the tight sulfur situation in the United 
Kingdom can be considerably eased by more 
intensive recovery work and careful use of 
available supplies until additional plants 
based on anydrite and pyrites can be put in 
operation. 


BLACK BEETLE INJURES RICE, ZANZIBAR 


Rice-growing areas in Zanzibar have been 
attacked by a black beetle not formerly 
known in the Colony. The pest works below 
the surface of the soil and cannot be reached 
by any insecticide applied at the stage of the 
current crop. Investigations are under way 
to find a possible connection between the 
degree of infestation and the previous crop- 
ping history of the field. 


Drugs 


PENICILLIN AND VITAMIN-TABLET 
MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


(See item appearing in the section ‘News 
by Countries—India,” in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of July 2, 1951.) 


MEDICINAL HERB-DEVELOPMENT PLANS, 
INDIA 


Realizing the unsatisfactory conditions of 
drug trade and supply the government of 
Uttar Pradesh State, India, adopted a drug 
development plan in March 1949, and ordered 
that it be implemented as soon as possible 
in the hilly regions of the State. The es- 
tablishment of a modern laboratory at Ranik- 
het was also authorized. 

The final objective was to make available 
crude drugs and herbs in exportable quan- 
tities that conform to quality standards. 
The plan envisaged the establishment and 
organization of a drug industry on coopera- 
tive lines, and was divided into three stages 
to make it more practical. 

The first step was cooperative collection of 
botanicals under technical guidance with 
proper identification and grading; second 
was the farming of drugs and herbs on co- 
operative lines to avoid depletion of species 
by wide forest collections, and with the 
purpose of improving the therapeutic con- 
tent of medicinal botanicals; and the third 
step was the establishment of a factory for 
making galenicals and prepared medicinals. 

A modern laboratory has been established 
at Ranikhet which is equipped with all the 
apparatus required for pharmaceutical and 
pharmacognostical investigation of medici- 
nal products. Routine analysis, identifica- 
tion, and specialized studies on medicinal 
plants are made at this laboratory So far, 
approximately 135 drugs have been studied 
for their commercial exploitation, and scien- 
tific data have been accumulated for the 
museum. 
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The museum, established at the laboratory 
at Ranikhet, has about 600 samples of medic- 
jnal plants and an equal collection of draw- 
ings prepared from plants on the spot. 

The personnel of the laboratory has un- 
dertaken the survey and quest for medicinal 
plants. It has been ascertained that Ku- 
maon has potentialities for the export of 
more than 350 species. 

Detailed work has also been undertaken on 
the collection, drying, storage, export, and 
other aspects of 68 medicinal botanicals, and 
an additional list of 81 is being investigated 
for purposes of export (the lists are avail- 
able on loan basis from the Chemical Divi- 
sion, NPA, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Washington 25, D. C.) 

The laboratory is also the nucleus of a 
commercial organization for the collection 
and sale of crude drugs sponsored by the 
Provincial Cooperative Development and 
Marketing Federation Ltd. At present col- 
lection and sale are being organized from 
Almora East and West Forest Divisions, 
Ramnagar, and Haldwani Forest Divisions 
and arrangements are nearing completion for 
the collection of herbs from the Tarai Bhabar 
Forest Division. 

The laboratory and its personnel are also 
engaged in the search for plants of economic 
and quasimedicinal utility. 

In addition, “Indian Farming,” May 1950 
(released February 1951), published by the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, 
had the following to say in reply to the ques- 
tion as to what steps are being taken for the 
development of medicinal plants in India. 

In previous meetings of the Medicinal 
Plants Committee of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research it was brought out by 
the representatives of the Indian chemical 
industry that there was a scarcity of many 
drugs owing to their restricted imports from 
abroad. As many of the plants yielding these 
drugs could be successfully cultivated in In- 
dia, 46 medicinal plants were finally selected 
for cultivation in 6 regions into which India 
was divided for this purpose. In 4 of the 6 
regions 2 centers were chosen, 1 to represent 
the plains and the other to represent higher 
altitudes, these being indicated by (a) and 
(b), respectively, in the following list of 
regions: 


(1) Himachal Pradesh: Simla Hills. 
(2) Punjab: (a) Gurdaspur and (b) Mannali 
(3) 


3) Madras: (a) Coimbatore and (b) Nilgiris. 
(4) Bombay: (a) Poona and (b) Panchgani. 
(5) West Bengal: Darjeeling. 

(6) Assam: (a) Jorhat and (b) Shillong. 


In regions 1 and 5 above trials were to be 
confined to the higher altitudes only. 

Of the 46 medicinal plants selected, those 
which are shrubs or trees would be entrusted 
to the Forest Department of the region con- 
cerned, and the annual plants would be the 
responsibility of the State Departments of 
Agriculture. 

A coordinated scheme of research on the 
plants chosen for the various centers was 
aiso drawn up with the following objectives 
in view: (1) To evolve improved methods of 
cultivation, collection, storage, and market- 
ing of the crude drugs; (2) experimental 
cultivation of the various species of medic- 
inal plants to ascertain which climatic and 
soil conditions would give the maximum 
quantity of the active principle in each plant; 
and (3) selection of better varieties and 
determination of suitable development stage 
of each species for the collection of the 
drug as determined by the presence of the 
active principle. 

These objectives will be sought by the 
botanist and the chemist working in col- 
laboration with each other. After sufficient 
knowledge has been gained on the above 
aspects, it will be possible to encourage large- 
Scale cultivation of such medicinal plants 
for the manufacture of drugs on a com- 
mercial scale. In addition to attaining self- 
sufficiency in these drugs, such a step would 


also be conducive to building up surpluses 
for export. 
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CONFERENCE ON ANIMAL HEALTH, 
PARAGUAY 


A conference on animal-health problems 
was held at Caapucu, Paraguay, from May 
15 through May 17, under the auspices of the 
Paraguayan Ministry of Agriculture and Live- 
stock and the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Some 50 leading Paraguayan cattle- 
ranch operators and a number of authorities 
on livestock diseases from other South Amer- 
ican countries attended. 

It was believed that the conference served 
a very useful purpose, as it brought to the 
attention of cattle owners and breeders the 
importance of medical care of their herds. 
The facilities of the ranch “Barrerito,” which 
is maintained by the Institute at Caapucu, 
were made available, and the actual demon- 
stration of proper care, feeding, and medical 
treatment of the animals kept on the ranch 
was very worth while. 

The main results of the meeting were to 
bring ranchers and veterinarians together 
and to emphasize the importance of proper 
care of cattle and the use of vaccines and 
the necessity for increasing the number of 
veterinarians in Paraguay. 

There is no school of veterinary medicine 
in Paraguay, but it is understood that, as a 
result of the meeting, serious consideratiton 
is being given to the establishment of such 
an institution. Plans also are being de- 
veloped for a laboratory which will engage in 
animal-disease research. 

Also as a result of the meeting, it was 
hoped that the Bank of Paraguay could be 
prevailed upon, in view of the recommenda- 
tions made to Government officials, to release 
the necessary foreign exchange to facilitate 
the importation of vaccines and other medi- 
cines, and to assure sufficient stock on hand 
at all times to combat diseases among the 
animal population. 


Essential Oils 


GUATEMALAN EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Exports of essential oils from Guatemala 
during 1950 totaled 1,381 quintals (1 quin- 
tal—101.43 pounds) compared with 1,084 
quintals during 1949. Outshipments of cit- 
ronella oil were 1,103,000 pounds, in 1950; 
they are expected to reach 2,000,000 pounds 
in 1951. Lemongrass-oil exports aggregated 
177,285 pounds in 1950, and shipments in 
1951 are estimated at 400,000 pounds. The 
number of growers is expected to increase 
from 60 in 1950 to 100 in 1951. 


Fats & Oils 


FISH- AND WHALE-OIL SITUATION IN 
ARGENTINA 


The Argentine whale catch during the 
recent season apparently was about the same 
as it was last year, close to 7,000 metric tons 
in oil equivalent. Shark fishing was inactive, 
and the liver-oil output was estimated at 
only 25 tons. Production of other fish oils 
for industrial use was relatively small for 
the second consecutive year. The limited 
yield was attributed to small catches of 
sabalo in the river near Buenos Aires. 

In addition to the 7,000 tons of whale oil, 
about 2,000 tons of seal oil reportedly were 
taken in each of the last two seasons. Pro- 
duction of whale guano was reported to be 
about 4,000 tons and meat meal about 200 
tons. The principal market for the latter 
is as protein feed in the United Kingdom. 

It is understood that the entire production 
of whale and seal oil for the 1950-51 season 
which recently came to a close has been sold 
to the Netherlands, leaving no stocks on 
hand. In the 1949-50 season the principal 
recipients were the United Kingdom, Den- 
mark, and Germany. 

For several years the Argentine whaling 
industry has been planning to expand, but 
so far nothing has materialized. The new 
factory ship Juan Peron has been launched 


in England and reportedly will be fitted out 
for operations by August, but according to 
informed sources the vessel may be leased 
or sold to non-Argentine interests for opera- 
tion under another flag. Apparently the 
Argentine Government is not prepared at 
present to encourage the domestic industry 
through favorable exchange rates or credit 
terms, as was the policy a few years ago. 
Plans are being made according to a mem- 
ber of the trade, to increase the production 
of shark-liver oil and other fish oil during 
the next season. Some plant equipment has 
already been imported for this purpose. 


BELGIAN VEGETABLE OILSEED AND OIL 
SITUATION 


The domestic production of vegetable oil- 
seeds from the 1950 crop in Belgium 
amounted to only 12,602 metric tons of flax- 
seed and 2,768 tons of winter and summer 
rapeseed. This output was somewhat less 
than that of the two preceding years, 1949 
and 1948, when the area devoted to these 
crops was larger. 

Production of oil in 1950 was reported by 
the Belgian Federation of Oil Manufacturers 
at 29,158 metric tons of crude linseed oil and 
45,561 tons of other crude oils. Refined-oil 
production was said to total 72,815 tons, 
hydrogenated 20,553 tons, acid oils 8,711 tons, 
and other oils 7,343 tons. As 1950 was the 
first year that these statistics have been 
compiled by the Federation, it was not 
possible to compare the production with 
previous years. 

Margarine production totaled 65,123 metric 
tons in 1950, which was slightly below the 
1949 production. A heavy slaughter of hogs 
in 1950 brought the production of lard to 
10,225 tons. This was the largest produc- 
tion since the war and even exceeded the 
prewar average for 1936-38 of 9,828 tons. 
Beef-tallow production in 1950 was 6,500 
tons. The output of seedcake was 55,696 
tons from linseed and 74,366 tons from other 
oilseeds and nuts. 

Net imports of vegetable oilseeds in 1950 
amounted to 189,387 tons, having an oil con- 
tent estimated at about 60,800 tons. In addi- 
tion, net imports of oil, mostly crude oil, 
amounted to about 46,200 tons. Imports of 
oilseeds were smaller than in the preceding 
year, but much larger than in 1948. Oil im- 
ports were larger than in 1949. Linseed was 
the principal type of imported seed, and 
soybeans, coconuts, peanuts, and palm ker- 
nels followed, in the order named. The 
principal suppliers of oilseeds were Canada, 
the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, China, 
and Mexico. 

Almost half of the 34,060 tons of vegetable 
oils exported in 1950 were sent to Western 
Germany. Oilseed exports were just below 
2,000 tons, of which 43 percent were sent to 
France. 

Margarine exports dropped to the negligible 
amount of 93 tons in 1950 as compared with 
5,963 tons in 1949 and 6,536 tons in 1948. 
During the first quarter of 1951 margarine 
exports were practically nonexistent. This 
large drop compared with previous years may 
be attributed to the loss of the German mar- 
ket after the German margarine industry 
resumed its activity in 1950. 

Belgian consumption of oil, not including 
linseed oil, was estimated at about 90,000 
metric tons in 1950. This estimate was made 
by deducting exports and a small amount for 
stock adjustment from total availabilities. 
According to one authority in the industry, 
normal requirements for Belgium are about 
88,000 metric tons of refined oil annually, 
not including linseed oil. Consumption of 
linseed oil in 1950 was estimated at about 
20,500 tons. 

Consumption of margarine in Belgium 
seems to have been stabilized during the past 
2 or 3 years at an annual figure which varies 
between 62,000 and 65,000 tons. Compared 
with the immediate prewar period, the situ- 
ation has changed little. On the other hand, 
the consumption of butter has increased to 
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about 24 pounds per capita per year as com- 
pared with about 20 pounds before the war. 

Stocks of oilseeds at the end of 1950 were 
somewhat smaller than they were a year 
earlier, but slightly larger stocks of crude 
oil made up the difference. On December 
31, 1950, stocks were reported to be 9,206 
tons of linseeds and 9,100 tons of other seeds 
and nuts, 3,115 tons of crude linseed oil and 
15,658 tons of other crude oils. Stocks of 
refined edible oils were 1,996 tons, of hydro- 
genated oil 1,534 tons, of acid oils 1,181 tons, 
and other oils 154 tons. By Government re- 
quest, the industry maintains a 3 months’ 
supply of oil. This supply necessitates stocks 
of oilseeds and oil amounting to about 22,000 
metric tons in terms of refined oil. 

Prices of all oils and oilseeds increased in 
1950, as did other prices. The wholesale price 
index of all fats and oils increased by about 
48 percent from January 1950 to January 
1951. The retail price of margarine, which 
is fixed by the Government, remained almost 
the same throughout the year, but increased 
sharply in February 1951. 

All price increases of margarine are subject 
to price notification to the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs by the producers. Included 
in the information requested by the Min- 
istry, the producer must give the reason for 
the price increase. 

The marketing situation is characterized 
by uncertainties, which of late have led to 
caution on the part of buyers. | Demand and 
prices fluctuate with world political events 
and news about the possibilities of avoiding 
involvement in world conflict. 


Foodstutis 


ARGENTINE LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
SITUATION 


A strong domestic demand in Argentina 
for fresh meats and large exports of canned 
meats to the United States were important 
factors in maintaining prices at high levels 
in the first quarter of 1951. Resumption of 
shipments to England under the new protocol 
to the Anglo-Argentine trade agreement, 
dated April 23, 1951, further strengthened the 
cattle and sheep market. Cattle marketings 
increased in April and prices firmed at record 
levels, after the slight weakening in March. 
High wool prices continued to be a stimulat- 
ing factor in the sheep market, which was 
characterized by small entries, negligible ex- 
ports, high prices, and good domestic demand. 
The hog market was disturbed because pork 
was not mentioned in the protocol of April 
23.” Even so, demand for domestic consump- 
tion was strong. Hog prices, although rela- 
tively high because of limited entries, are 
not considered conducive to expansion, in 
view of the high price of corn. 

Argentine beef exports continued at an 
extremely low level during the first quarter 
of 1951. According to trade information, 
only 244,665 quarters (about 16,311 tons) of 
frozen beef were exported in the 3 months, 
a reduction of about 80 percent when com- 
pared with the like period of 1950. Principal 
destinations were Italy, Belgium, and France. 
Shipments to destinations other than the 
United Kingdom have been almost doubled 
since last year. Press reports recently have 
mentioned shipments to Germany of nearly 
20,000 tons. 

Shipping orders were issued for 46,000 tons 
of beef to be sent to Great Britain, under the 
agreement, in the period April 25 to June 30, 
1951. Of this quantity, 31,000 tons were to 
be shipped before May 31. Stocks of frozen 
meat available in mid-May approached 50,000 
tons, of which at least 40,000 tons were beef 
and beef offal. 

Record exports of canned meat and other 
meat specialties during the first 3 months of 
1951, 34,511 metric tons, continued to help 
offset the slump in exports of refrigerated 
meat. An increase of about 40 percent was 
recorded as compared with the like period of 
1950. The United States took about 75 per- 
cent of the canned exports. Other principal 
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destinations were the Philippines, Canada, 
and Italy, in order of importance. 

The United Kingdom took 588 tons of 
canned corned beef specialty items which 
were permitted to go through private chan- 
nels, as they were not included in bulk buy- 
ing for ration purposes. 


BRAZILIAN CACAO-BEAN EXPORTS DECLINE 


The final estimate of Brazil’s 1950—51 cacao- 
bean crop has been fixed at 2,263,551 bags of 
60 kilograms each as compared with 2,699,000 
bags in the 1949—50 season. 

Exports of cacao beans from Brazil in the 
first 4 months of 1951 amounted to 548,363 
bags, of which 309,341 bags went to the United 
States and 239,022 bags to other countries. 
Exports in the comparable period of 1950 
totaled 824,445 bags, of which 303,416 bags 
went to the United States and 521,029 bags 
to other countries. 

Stocks of cacao beans in Brazil on May 8, 
1951, were nil as compared with 15,232 bags 
on May 8, 1950. 


IcE-CREAM CONSUMPTION INCREASES IN 
CANADA 


Production of ice cream in Canada in the 
first quarter of 1951 was 3,800,000 gallons, as 
compared with 3,200,000 gallons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950, or an increase of 18 
percent. The upward trend continued in 
April, and the total for the first 4 months of 
1951 was 5,600,000 gallons as compared with 
4,800,000 gallons in the January—April period 
of 1950. 

This increased production of ice cream is 
likely to continue through the remainder of 
1951. Ice-cream production and consump- 
tion in Canada has shown a steady increase 
since the beginning of World War II, except 
for about a year in 1949-50 when the butter- 
fat content was increased. However, because 
of this greater use of butterfat, the total milk 
utilization for ice cream has continued to 
increase. 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE EXPORTS INCREASE 


Production of coffee in Colombia in 1951 
is unofficially estimated at 5,000,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each. As domestic consump- 
tion is estimated at about 500,000 bags, there 
should be about 4,500,000 bags available for 
export. 

Great interest has been shown by the 
Colombian coffee trade in the possible open- 
ing up of European markets for Colombian 
coffee. In March 1951 a trade and payments 
agreement was signed with Finland pro- 
viding for trade each way up to a value of 
$4,000,000. Under the agreement, which may 
be extended annually by an exchange of 
notes, Colombia will export coffee, exclusively 
through the Coffee Federation, in exchange 
for imports of Finnish general merchandise. 
Efforts are also being made to implement 
the 1950 agreement with Western Germany 
to the extent of shipping the remainder of 
$5,500,000 worth of coffee of the original 
$18,000,000 worth agreed upon. 

Exports of coffee in the first 4 months of 
1951 amounted to 1,395,382 bags, of which 
1,277,924 bags went to the United States, 
78,789 bags to Europe, and 38,669 bags to 
other countries. Exports in the comparable 
period of 1950 amounted to 1,256,013 bags, 
of which 1,169,201 bags went to the United 
States, 48,000 bags to Europe, and 38,812 
bags to other countries. 

Stocks of coffee at Colombian ports rose 
slightly during April, totaling 386,002 bags 
on April 28 as compared with 375,556 bags 
on March 31. The Federation holdings 
reached a total of 274,805 bags on April 28, 
and the amount held by private exporters 
on the same date totaled 111,197 bags. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s BANANA OUTPUT 
AND TRADE 
The Dominican Republic’s banana produc- 


tion in 1951 is expected to show only a slight 
increase over the 5,327,168 stems produced 


in 1950. Heavy commercial plantings, how. 
ever, are in prospect in the summer of 195], 
and the total area planted during the year 
may exceed the 1950 plantings of 33,703 
acres, 

The harvest in the first quarter of 1951 was 
1,363,218 stems of bananas, a slight gain over 
the 1,278,728 stems produced in the first 
quarter of 1950. 

A situation similar to that for bananas 
prevailed for plantains, the planted area 
being low, but the harvest up slightly from 
that of 1950. Inasmuch as the 1950—51 rice 
crop is reported to be larger than that of 
1949-50, the domestic demand for plantains, 
a substitute carbohydrate food, is not ex. 
pected to increase. Many persons in the 
food trade expect 1951 plantain output to 
decline from the exceptionally high 1959 
level of more than 534,000,000 units. 

The production of high-grade commercial 
bananas for export by the two companies 
that ship to the United States and the 
Netherlands West Indies, lagged behind the 
1950 exports, totaling only 197,509 stems in 
the first quarter of 1951, as compared with 
215,589 stems in the corresponding period 
of 1950. The rate of 1951 exports, however, 
was expected to increase during the spring 
and summer, and to equal or exceed the 
1950 level. 

Dominican commercial banana production 
and exports will probably expand during 
1952. Most of the increase will come from 
commercially irrigated estates, which have 
a record for the production of high-quality 
bananas. Developments beyond 1952 will 
depend on marketing conditions, particularly 
in the United States. 


ALMOND PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


The 1951 preliminary forecast of shelled- 
almond production in the Puglie (Bari) dis- 
trict of Italy has been placed at 22,046,000 
pounds to 33,069,000 pounds. An average 
estimate placed the 1951 crop at about 26,- 
455,200 pounds, shelled basis. The average 
1951 preliminary forecast was about 68 per- 
cent less than the estimated 1950 production 
of 83,774,800 pounds and about 33 percent 
less than the 1949 crop of 39,682,800 pounds. 

A small 1951 crop was expected in view of 
the heavy crop in 1950. 

Revised official statistics place exports of 
Italian shelled almonds at 50,913,473 pounds 
during the 1949-50 crop year. In the period 
September 1950 through February 1951 (first 
6 months of the 1950-51 crop year) exports 
of shelled almonds totaled 74,211,245 pounds. 
Exports of unshelled almonds amounted to 
5,942,940 pounds in the 1949-50 crop year, 
and to 6,162,518 pounds in the first 5 months 
of the 1950—51 crop year. 

Of the 74,211,245 pounds of shelled almonds 
exported in the first 6 months of the 1950-51 
crop year, Germany was the principal market, 
taking 41,505,784 pounds; the United King- 
dom ranked second, with 10,907,258 pounds; 
and other purchasers, in the order of their 
importance, were France, 8,046,569 pounds; 
Switzerland, 6,594,840 pounds; and _ the 
United States 5,755,108 pounds. The balance 
went to a number of countries. 

Principal purchasers of the 6,162,518 
pounds of unshelled almonds exported from 
Italy in the first 5 months of the 1950-51 
crop year were the United Kingdom, 2,033,- 
523 pounds; Pakistan, 860,896 pounds; Ger- 
many, 738,761 pounds; France, 559,748 
pounds; and the remainder went to several 
countries. 

Exporters stated that they expected Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, France, Switzer- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries to be 
the principal importers of the new crop of 
shelled almonds. As the crop is short, the 
exporters do not anticipate eager purchas- 
ers. The United Kingdom and Germany are 
expected to be the largest importers of the 
unshelled product. In view of the predicted 
good almond crop in the United States, ex- 
porters believe that the sale of almonds to 
the United States will be negligible during 
1951. 
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Bari exporters estimate that about 9,645,- 
125 pounds to 11,574,150 pounds remained on 
hand as of May 15, 1951. The greater quan- 
tity of these stocks is in the hands of pro- 
ducers, who are reluctant to sell because of 
their distrust of the lire (625 lire=US$1) 
and the hope of obtaining higher prices dur- 
ing the current year. 

Prices in the second half of May 1951 in 
Bari were from $84.80 to $89 per 220.46 pounds 
f. o. b. Bari, for Prima Bari, cleaned, free of 
shell and not more than 4 percent broken. 
Price of unshelled almonds in the second half 
of May was from $22 to $27 f. o. b. Bari. 


MEXICAN RICE PRODUCTION DECREASED 


The 1950 rice production in Mexico was 
much lower than originally expected in the 
summer months of 1950 owing largely to 
poor yields in the Yaqui Valley in the State 
of Sonora. The output is now estimated by 
the National Bank of Foreign Commerce at 
143,326 metric tons, a 22-percent decrease 
in comparison with the officially estimated 
production of 184,640 tons in 1949. The 
Yaqui Valley ordinarily accounts for about 
45 percent of the total Nation-wide crop. 


EXPORT CONTROLS 


Mexico was primarily an importer of rice 
before 1947. In that year a surplus of rice 
was put on the export market by CEIMSA 
(Cia. Exportadora e Importadora Mexicana, 
Ss. A.), Which was charged with administering 
export controls of rice and other food com- 
modities needed to satisfy the domestic de- 
mand. In the marketing of this surplus, 
CEIMSA cooperated with the International 
Emergency Food Committee. As of December 
1, 1949, export controls administered by 
CEIMSA were relinquished, but it was still 
necessary to obtain a permit from the De- 
partment of Foreign Commerce in the Min- 
istry of National Economy in order to export. 

In the middle of February 1951, rumors 
began circulating about a scarcity of rice, 
which was attributed to the alleged exporta- 
tion of this cereal without having first cov- 
ered the needs of the domestic market. As 
a result, prices started to rise rapidly, and it 
was then announced officially by the Presi- 
dent that no more rice would be permitted 
exportation until domestic needs were en- 
tirely satisfied. In addition, CEIMSA was 
again charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the controls on this commodity. 

The estimate of 143,326 tons of paddy rice 
from the 1950 harvest converts roughly to 
86,000 tons of milled rice. Domestic con- 
sumption of milled rice in Mexico has been 
estimated at about 75,000 tons annually. 
Therefore, assuming that stocks were nil at 
the beginning of the present consumption 
year (January or February), Mexico’s export- 
able surplus for 1951 would be about 11,000 
tons of milled rice. 

The amount of rice available for export 
from Mexico in 1951 may be greatly in excess 
of 11,000 tons. Appreciable quantities were 
undoubtedly in the hands of potential ex- 
porters at the beginning of the current crop 
year. It is difficult, however, to predict how 
much rice will be reserved by the Government 
for domestic consumption before issuing ex- 
port permits. 


HIGHER CACAO PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD 


Cacao pickings in Trinidad, in the last 
quarter of 1950, which is actually the begin- 
ning of the 1950-51 crop year, somewhat 
exceeded expectations. As of the end of 1950, 
total exports of cacao beans and stocks on 
hand were 3,148,688 pounds, an increase of 
hearly 27 percent, as compared with 2,468,294 
pounds at the end of 1949. 

The consensus of local cacao experts is for 
a harvest of about 18,000,000 pounds in 1951. 

Exports of the 1950-51 crop of cacao from 
Trinidad as of March 31, 1951, amounted to 
10,178,692 pounds, as compared with 10,338,- 
188 pounds of the 1949-50 crop on March 31, 
1950. The United States remains the prin- 
cipal importer of Trinidad cacao, and as of 


July 9, 1951 


March 31, 1951, took 6,170,300 pounds, about 
60 percent of the 1950-51 shipments. At the 
end of March 1950 only about 40 percent of 
the shipments, or 4,851,560 pounds, had been 
purchased by the United States. In contrast, 
shipments to the United Kingdom in the first 
quarter of 1951 indicated a sharp decline; 
only 895,115 pounds went to the United King- 
dom, as compared with 3,184,848 pounds in 
the comparative period of 1950. 

Consistent strength of the cacao markets 
in Europe and the United States since the 
beginning of 1951 have been the basis of the 
highest Trinidad cacao prices in history. 


Goop WHEAT CROP, URUGUAY 


Traders in Uruguayan wheat talk of a 
400,000-ton crop in 1950-51, which is 5 per- 
cent above the official estimate. 

Wheat and flour exports depend upon 
amounts authorized by the Bank of the 
Republic. Officials of this agency have set 
25,000 tons as an export target (grain and 
flour equivalent). However, the exact 
amount authorized for export will depend 
upon stocks available after consumption and 
seed requirements are determined. Trade 
sources indicate that 10,000 tons of wheat 
grain already have been exported from the 
last crop. Shipments during the first 3 
months of 1951, old and new crop, totaled 
17,717 metric tons, of which 15,717 tons went 
to India and 2,000 tons to Brazil. Flour ship- 
ments to Brazil and Paraguay amounted to 
5,760 tons during the same 3 months. Ex- 
port quotations on wheat shipments to India 
were given at $85.10 a ton, f. a. s., Uruguayan 
port. Flour moved at $92.21, f.0.b. Addi- 
tional shipments to India and Brazil are in 
prospect, pending current negotiations and 
quantities available for export. 

The Chilian Government is reported no 
longer interested in purchasing Uruguayan 
wheat. Trade sources state that Chile will 
buy lower-priced wheat from the United 
States. 


Paints & Pigments 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN OUTPUT OF TITA- 
NIUM-BEARING ORES, CANADA 


Because of the heavy demand for tianium 
dioxide, increased interest and activity has 
been shown by several Canadian companies 
in producing titanium-bearing ores from 
large deposits known to exist in Quebec. It 
is believed that progress has been made on 
the Sorel project of the Quebec Iron and 
Titanium Corporation, but no report on its 
proposed pilot-plant operations in the winter 
of 1951 has yet been made. 


CANADA’S PAINT CONSUMPTION INCREASING 


The Canadian paint and varnish industry 
has 112 plants, employing 6,000 persons. 
The gross value of production in 1950 was 
$88,106,795. 

Consumption of paint in the Dominion is 
increasing and the future outlook for the in- 
dustry is favorable, barring shortages of raw 
materials. In addition to increased resi- 
dential and business construction, industrial 
building has reached new peaks. When these 
plants begin operations, there will be a fur- 
ther demand for paint products, especially 
enamels and lacquers. Trade sources esti- 
mate paint sales in 1951 at $100,000,000. 


Pulp & Paper 


PAPER MARKET, URUGUAY 


Although paper importation into Uruguay 
was booming during 1950, the local industry 
was simultaneously “tooled up” for a consid- 
erable expansion in both the quantity and 
the variety of its production. Immediate 
prospects seem to indicate a temporary con- 
tinuance of the high level of imports— 
limited only by supply scarcity—to be fol- 
lowed, however, by a sizable and permanent 


reduction in the local market for imported 
paper once the newly acquired machinery be- 
gins operating. Pulp imports during 1950 
were twice as great as during 1949, and long- 
run requirements are expected to increase 
appreciably as Uruguay undertakes to manu- 
facture more of its paper. 

The United States obtains very little of 
Uruguay’s “paper dollar,” one and six-tenths 
of 1 percent to be exact. Similarly, in terms 
of both volume and value it supplies less 
than 1 percent of the pulp consumed in this 
country. Nevertheless it remains a primary 
factor afforded attention in local trade 
circles, and for various reasons, unless com- 
modity scarcity cuts too heavily into Uru- 
guay’s exports, the United States should re- 
ceive a larger share of Uruguay’s paper dollar 
in 1951 than it did during 1950. That “dol- 
lar’’ will probably grow progressively smaller 
in the years to come, but for the moment the 
lifting of discriminatory trade controls seems 
certain to increase this country’s relative 
participation therein. 


Radio & Television 


CUBA AS A MARKET FOR TELEVISION 
RECEIVERS 


An estimated 18,000 television receivers are 
in operation in Cuba, imported since August 
1950, the beginning of steady imports of TV 
sets into Cuba. About 90 percent of the total 
are located in Habana and its immediate 
vicinity. The trade believes, however, that 
inasmuch as economic conditions in Cuba 
are good, early completion of the proposed 
TV network should create new markets for 
television receivers. 


FINLAND'S RADIO RECEIVER LICENSES 
INCREASE IN 1950 


The annual report of the Finnish State 
Radio for 1950, recently published, states that 
721,505 radio receiver licenses were in force 
as of December 31, 1950. This total was about 
60,000 licenses above the total in force as of 
December 31, 1949. 


BBC To BuiILp LOw-POWER 
TRANSMITTERS 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
plans to build low-power transmitters to 
serve thickly populated areas where recep- 
tion is poor. The towns in which BBC pro- 
poses to place these 5-kw. booster stations of 
5- to 10-mile range include Boxhill, Dover, 
Folkestone, Brighton, Bideford, Bornstaple, 
Cardigan, Barrow, Whitehaven, Dumfries, 
Montrose, Scarborough, Cromer, and Rams- 
gate; the transmitter at Ramsgate is almost 
completed. 

According to the press of May 8, 30,000 tele- 
vision sets of a model made by a London 
firm were to be modified for safety reasons. 
It was reported that teams had left the 
factory of issue to start a nation-wide check. 


Textiles 


Woo. SiTuaTIon, Morocco 


Although the new clip of medium- and 
low-quality wools moved into Moroccan in- 
dustrial channels in the spring, exports were 
delayed until June 15. The official plans that 
were announced on April 1 restricted exports 
to a quantity not to exceed the stock re- 
tained by the exporter. This plan was pro- 
posed to hold prices below world levels as a 
protection for the local consumers. 

About 80 percent of the 6,000 metric tons 
of wool (grease basis) exported in 1950 was 
destined for France. Local industry and 
handcrafts consumed 10,000 metric tons. 

Although a special mission sent to Morocco 
by the French National Sheep Federation 
made recommendations for increasing sheep 
and wool production, no appreciable increase 
is expected within the next few years, be- 
cause of the difficulty in improving the pro- 
visions for feed reserves. 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of Transporta- 
tion 


Congestion at the 
Port of Singapore 


Although congestion at the Port of Singa- 
pore is still considered serious, the proposals 
recently initiated by representatives of the 
Far Eastern Freight Conference to the Singa- 
pore Harbor Board are expected to alleviate, 
at least to some extent, the present situation. 
The proposals include a decrease to eight 
days in the period goods would be allowed to 
remain in warehouses, construction of new 
wharf and warehouse facilities, the develop- 
ment of a Singapore Harbor Board lighterage 
department, and the more efficient handling 
of goods. 


Telegraphic Service Now Links 


Tananarive and Durban 


Direct radio-telegraphic connection was 
opened on June 1, 1951, between Tananarive 
and Durban, South Africa. The new service 
permits direct telegrams between all of Mad- 
agascar and dependencies, and the Union of 
South Africa, as well as the countries making 
up the African Telecommunications Union. 
Formerly, a telegram to these points in 
Africa was relayed via Paris, which resulted 
in very circuitous and costly communication 
over comparatively short distances. 


Hamburg-South America Line 
Resumes Service to Argentina 


The new German motorship Santa Ursula 
arrived at Buenos Aires on May 27 on its 
maiden voyage from Hamburg. Considerable 
enthusiasm was reported among the German- 
Argentineans in Buenos Aires, many of whom 
met the ship at the dock. The familiar red 
and white smokestack of the Hamburg- 
South America Line had not been seen in 
Argentina for about 12 years. 

The Santa Ursula, first of four sister ships 
to be built at the Howalt shipyards in Ham- 
burg, has a gross tonnage of approximately 
6,300. Following the Santa Ursula in the 
German-South American service will be three 
sister ships now under construction, the 
Santa Elena, which was scheduled to sail 
from Hamburg on May 31, the Santa Mar- 
garita, scheduled to enter service in August, 
and the Santa Isabel, scheduled to sail the 
end of this year. 


Increase in Freight Rates 
Between Madagascar and France 


An increase of 12 percent in freight rates 
between Madagascar and France, effective 
June 10, 1951, has been announced by the 
three conference companies, Compagnie des 
Messageries Maritimes, Nouvelle Compagnie 
Havraise Péninsulaire de Navigation, and the 
Scandinavian East Africa Lines. This in- 
crease is in addition to the flat 15 percent 
which went into effect January 15, 1951. 

The tariff increases will apply to all prod- 
ucts put on vessels at the port of embarka- 
tion on or after June 10 on the following 
routes: 
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Departing from France, Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunisia, with destination of Madagascar, 
and Comoro Islands, Reunion, and Mauritius; 
departure from North Continent ports and 
Scandinavia with destination of Madagascar, 
the Comoro Islands, and Reunion; departure 
from Mauritius, Reunion, Madagascar, and 
the Comoro Islands, with destination of 
Djibouti, Suez, Port Said, Tunisia, Algeria, 
Morocco, and France. 

Madagascar coastal rates remain the same. 


Reorganization of Nigeria’s 
Broadcasting System 
Announced 


In a recent public address, the new Director 
of Broadcasting for Nigeria, who is on loan 
to the protectorate from the British Broad- 
casting Co., revealed that the radio system 
of both Nigeria and the British-mandated 
Cameroons will seen be reorganized. It was 
stated that the reorganization will initiate 
regional and national broadcasting with an 
emphasis on public service rather than on 
private profit of separate groups. 

The system will be known as the Nigerian 
Broadcasting Service, and the national trans- 
mitter and headquarters will be located in 
Lagos. Regional transmitters and head- 
quarters will be located in Enugu and 
Kaduna, and a studio and offices will be 
located in Ibadan. A temporary transmitter 
is scheduled to begin operation before fall 
which, it is said, will produce a signal ap- 
proximately 25 times as powerful as the 
existing Radio Nigeria, and one that can be 
picked up in,nearly all sections of the 
country. 

Current estimates of the cost of the reor- 
ganization have been set at £340,000. The 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund has 
contributed £190,000, and £150,000 has been 
supplied by the Nigerian Government, which 
at the outset will also pay the annual oper- 
ating expenses of the new Broadcasting 
Service. 


Torrential Rains Disrupt 
Transportation in Tanganyika 


Torrential downpours of rain during April 
and May disrupted the economic life of 
Tanganyika, particularly with respect to 
transportation, which in many sections vir- 
tually collapsed. 

Transportation has always been one of the 
principal obstacles in the economic develop- 
ment of this Territory, and its deficiencies 
have been clearly realized during the recent 
rainy season which began about the end of 
March. 

The most outstanding disruptions of the 
transportation system have been the wash- 
ing away, on several occasions, of different 
parts of the main Central railway line run- 
ning directly across the Territory from Dar es 
Salaam to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika with 
a branch line from Tabora to Mwanza on 
Lake Victoria. Bridges have been inundated 
by floods and soil washed away from the 
tracks upon numerous occasions. In con- 








sequence, the entire transportation system 
of the northern and western part of the Ter- 
ritory has been thrown into complete con- 


fusion. In addition, break-downs have also 
occurred in the Tanga railroad running from 
that port to Moshi, Arusha, and Voi on the 
Kenya border. 

The roads, which even in the dry season 
are in many cases not much more than pass- 
able, have become absolute bogs so that 
transportation by car, as well as by trucks 
and jeeps, has become precarious, if not 
impossible. The main road leading from 
Dar es Salaam to Morogoro and hence into 
the interior has been virtually impassable 
for several weeks and the same is true of 
the south-bound road leading to Lindi and 
Mkindani. 

It has been stated that at no time within 
the memory of present residents of Tanga- 
nyika have all surface communications, both 
rail and highway between this Territory and 
Kenya, been cut simultaneously as they were 
when the railway link and both of the main 
roads as well as the coastal road were im- 
passable for one rain-caused reason or an- 
other. Although the railways are now op- 
erating again (subject to delay), the state 
of the roads in many places has put truck 
and lorry services on a much reduced 
schedule. 


Argentine Liner Yapeyu 
Enters Service 


With the arrival of the Yapeyu in Buenos 
Aires on May 30, the Argentine flag passenger 
fleet gained an important new unit, first 
of a group of three being built in the Nether- 
lands for the Dodero Lines. The Yapeyu is 
a twin screw vessel, designed primarily for 
the carriage of immigrants and for refrig- 
erated and general cargo, and has a speed 
of approximately 19.5 knots. 

The sister ships, the Maipu and the AIl- 
berto Dodero will join the Yapeyu during 
the year on the Argentine-North Europe 
route. 


Recommendation for Operation 
Of Water Supply System of 
England and Wales 


The British Waterworks Association re- 
cently published a report ou the organization 
of the water-supply industry in England and 
Wales, in which it recommends the forma- 
tion of a coordinating body having general 
jurisdiction over, but not ownership of, the 
water-supply industry. Up to the present 
time this public utility has not been na- 
tionalized. 


U. S. Funds Aid Philippine 
Road Program 


An authorization of $3,000,000 for a high- 
way construction and development program 
to open upon large new areas of land for 
settlement and agricultural production in the 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Basic 
Preferential _ _- | 
Free market | 


Bolivia Boliviano Official _- | 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commer- | 
cial.' 
Special commercial 
Free market | 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic § 
Basic § | 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled_- } 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) | 
Free ] 
Honduras Lempira Official _- 
Mexico Peso _.- “ree 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 


Paraguay Guarani Official 13 


Official '3 


Free 13 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2Average consists of September through 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

? Average congists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions; rate established Oct. 24, 1950. 

' Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

§ January-November. 
Dee. 1, 1950. 

July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

i Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

2 November—December. Rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

3 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

* Bolivian rate for February; Colombian rate begin- 
ning Mar. 20; Paraguayan rates beginning Mar. 5. 


December 


New basic rate established 


New rate (15.15) established 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950 are paid for at Preferential, Basic or Free Market 
tates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
éflect; ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73). Auction (4.94), 
and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the 
beginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, 


July 9, 1951 


1949 
| (annual) | 
| | 


(@) 
(') 
42 
#111 
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CHO RO MISO SION 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note. 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Averages are based on selling rates, in 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





A pprox- 
- » imate | 
1950 | (1951 Sr cnet 1 ee 
(annual) | March | Rat : ae 1951 
currency 
27. 50 7.50) 7.50 $0.1333 | June 7 
25.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 | Do. 
214.04 14.05 14. 20 .0704 | _ Do 
42 | 360.60 | 60.60 | 60.60 .0165 | Feb. 28 
FO | 5101.00 | 101.00 | 101.00 0099 | Do. 
66 161.50 | * 167.00 | 166.00 .0060 | Do, 
72} 18.72| 18.72] 18.72 .0534 | May 31 
10} 31.10} 31.10] 31.10 | .0322 | Mar. 31 
3.10 43.10 | 3.10 | 43.10 | 0232 | Do 
60.10 | 60.10 | 60.10 | .0166 | Do. 
| 
50. 00 50.00 | 50.00 | .0200 | Do. 
00 | 91.04 72. 62 | 77.00 | .0130 | Do 
96 1. 96 | poate 
= : 25) | 2.51 .3984 | May 31 
67 | 5. 67 | 5. 67 ). 67 . 1764 Apr. 30 
91 8.77 | 7.95 | 7.57 .1321 | _ Do 
50 913. 50 | 15.15 15.15 .0660 | June 12 
63 | 18. 36 | 18.05 | 18.10 . 0552 | Do. 
04} 12.02 | 2.02 | 2.02 .4950 | May 31 
65 | 8.65 | 8.65 | 8.65 .1156 | June 7 
00 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 .2000 | Mar. 31 
| 127.00 | 7.00 | 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
14 6.92! 6.84] 6.84 "1462 | Do. 
*6.00 6.00 .1667 | May 31 
*9. 00 9.00 1111 Do. 
*19.00 | 22.00 0454 Do. 
78 14.85 14.95 | 14.95 .0669 | May 18 
16 15. 54 14. 98 15. 30 . 0654 | Do. 
50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | May 31 
90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 | .5263 | Do. 
45 | 2.45 | 2. 4: 2.45 . 4082 Do. 
77 2. 61 2.0: 2.18 . 4587 Do. 
35 3.35 | 3. 3.35 . 2985 | Do. 
35 3. 35 | 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 





the rate structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: 
viz, preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic 
(6), auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into 
a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia —Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Columbia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by the institution. Other imports were paid 
for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized remit- 
tances on account of registered capital could be made at 
the official rate. Under a new exchange control system 
instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 2.50 pesos 
per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling is estab- 
lished. All foreign payments are made at the basic selling 
rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds receive the basic 
buying rate except for exchange from coffee exports which 
are initially converted at the old buying rate of 1.95 pesos 
for 75 percent of the exchange and the new 2.50 rate for 
the remaining 25 percent. The old selling rate of 1.96 
pesos is presently inactive; the former exchange certifi- 
eate and free-market rates have been suspended. Ex- 
change taxes are unified at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions not 
eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the uncon- 
trolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


of International Trade 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Ecuador—Additions to List “C” Items Im- 
portable Only With Compensation Exchange. 
World Trade Series No. 38. June 1951. 18 pp. 
Price 20 cents. 

United States Trade With European and 
Asiatic Countries in the Soviet Block, Annual 
1949 and 1950, and Quarterly, 1950. Inter- 
national Trade Statistics Series. May 1951. 
10 pp. Price 10 cents. 

United States Trade With Southern, South- 
eastern, and Eastern Asia, Annual 1949 and 
1950, and Quarterly, 1950. International 
Trade Statistics Series. June 1951. 19 pp. 
Price 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Latin America, 
Annual 1949 and 1950, and Quarterly, 1950. 
International Trade Statistics Series. June 
1951. 18pp. Price 20 cents. 

United States Trade With ERP Countries 
and Other Western Europe, Annual 1949 and 
1950, and Quarterly 1950. International 
Trade Statistics Series. June 1951. 22 pp. 
Price 10 cents. 





Ecuador.—‘‘Essential” imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dee. 16, 1949, and November 9, 
1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade trans- 
actions were paid for at the official rate plus charges and 
a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange cer- 
tificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied 
to payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade re- 
mittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8). Nonessential imports and other non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 
3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on ac- 
count of registered capital. ‘The legal free market covers 
invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied 
on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, 
respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, de- 
pending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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(Continued from p. 8) 


New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Washington. 

57. French West Africa—Fares Nasrallah, 
representing A. Nasrallah, 61 rue Vincens, 
Dakar, is interested in purchasing inexpen- 
sive grades only of rayon gabardine, men’s 
cotton undershirts, cotton shirting, and cot- 
ton sheets bedspreads. Scheduled to arrive 
during the latter part of July, via New York 
City, for an indefinite period. United States 
address: c/o Smith Kirkpatrick & Co., 65 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

58. India—Sir J. P. Srivestava, represent- 
ing the Sir J. P. Srivastava Group of Indus- 
tries, P. O. Box No. 376, Kanpur, is interested 
in buying from United States firms teztile 
machinery, electrical equipment, and agri- 
cultural implements; also, desires to export 
from India manganese ore, pepper, medicinal 
herbs, cloth, and peanut oil. Scheduled to 
arrive July 25, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. United States address: c/o 
Rajeshwar Dayal, Minister Alternate, Indian 
Delegation to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, Lake Success, N. Y. 





NEWS by COUNTRIES 








(Continued from p. 20) 


Government established new export and re- 
export controls on various items considered 
of first necessity to the Nation. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The Foot and Mouth Institute has begun 
the production of vaccine for virus type “A” 
within the area quarantined for this virus 
type. Production and testing of vaccine for 
virus “O” has proceeded at the institute’s 
main station at Maracay, and more than 
1,000,000 units have been made. Mass vac- 
cinations have begun in the States of Ta- 
chira, Apure, and Barinas. Negotiations are 
under way to fix the agenda of a possible 
‘meeting of the Ministers of Agriculture of 
Venezuela and Colombia to reach an agree- 
ment on foot and mouth eradication. 


AGRICULTURE 


After considerable difficulty with seed sup- 
ply, rice planting progressed, and the esti- 
mate of rice acreage financed by the 
Venezuelan Development Corporation is now 
67,000 acres, compared with 38,000 last year. 
Fertilizer supplies are still difficult to obtain 
but the shortage has not yet become critical. 
Weather conditions have been excellent, but 
some replanting was necessary because of 
worm damage. Two airplane spraying and 
dusting services are at work in the rice area. 
Imports of sugar for the current calendar 
year have been estimated at 48,000 metric 
tons, or 10,000 metric tons more than were 
imported in 1950. By agreement with local 
refiners, 70 percent of these imports will be 
raw sugar. 


FINANCE 


Purchases of dollar foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank in March amounted to 
$67,223,043, and exceeded sales by $19,396,- 
518. The excess of dollar exchange sales 
over purchases was thus reduced to $8,842,- 
552 for the first 3 months of the calendar 
year 1951. The balance of gold and foreign 
exchange holdings of the Bank was equiva- 
lent to $349,178,186 on March 31, 1951. Gov- 
ernment fiscal operations for the first 9 
months (July 1, 1950-March 31, 1951), of 
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the current fiscal year resulted in a deficit 
of 271,599,313 bolivares. April revenues are 
reported to have exceeded expenditures by 
approximately 90,000,000 bolivares——U. S. 
EMBASSY, CARACAS, JUNE 4, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW EXPORT CONTROLS ESTABLISHED 


A new list of products the exportation or 
reexportation of which are subject to prior 
licensing of the Ministry of Development has 
been established, effective May 18, 1951, as 
follows: 

Oils and Greases: 

Of vegetable origin; and of animal origin. 

Machinery, Apparatus, and Instruments: 

Machinery; tools; their parts and acces- 
sories; 

Instruments; utensils; apparatus; equip- 
ment; and materials for scientific and 
industrial use. 

Vehicles and Accessories: 

Autobusses; trucks and pickups; motor- 
cycles with or without sidecar; except 
models for sports. 

Tires and tubes for vehicles; new, used, 
and unserviceable. 

Metals of all Classes, and their Alloys: 

In bulk; semimanufactured; manufac- 
tured, used and unusued. 

Chemicals: 

Acids, bases and salts, organic and in- 
organic; their derivatives and combi- 
nations. 

Medicinal Products: 

Pharmaceutical specialties; pharmaceu- 
tical products; and drugs. 

Various Products: 

Natural or artificial textile fibers, and 
other wastes; hides and skins, tanned 
or untanned; and their imitations; 
wastes of cloth and other fabrics; char- 
coal from coconut bark; synthetic 
rubber; neoprene; rotenone; and, in 
general, all raw materials for indus- 
trial use. 

Agricultural and cattle products in gen- 
eral, except coffee and cacao. 

This list supersedes other lists in effect 
prior to this action. 


BUTTER IMPORT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


Venezuela’s requirement that five units of 
local butter be purchased for each two units 
imported was abolished, effective May 25, 
1951, and the exoneration of import duties on 
butter was canceled. Butter is now subject 
to the established import duty of 2.20 
bolivares per kilogram (US$0.30 per pound), 
but the importers are no longer required to 
purchase local butter. 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.” ) 





Zanzibar’s exports of soap increased to 
11,999 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
equals 112 pounds), valued at £39,982, in 
1950 from 7,617 hundredweight (£26,125) in 
1949. 
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Philippines was announced by the United 
States Special Technical and Economic Mis- 
sion in Manila. These ECA dollars will be 
spent for American engineering personnel, 





road-building equipment, reinforcing stee] 
for bridges, and equipment and tools for re- 
pair and maintenance shops. 

The project is part of a 4-year master plan 
being implemented by the Bureau of Public 
Works of the Philippine Government, 
Broadly, it calls for the building of highways 
where no roads now exist, and the improve. 
ment of those in developmental areas. Such 
improvement is needed on every major island 
of the archipelago, but a major part of the 
immediate program will be centered on Min- 
danao, which is the second largest island in 
area, and also the largest single undeveloped 
territory. Here, large areas of fertile lands 
await settlement and agricultural exploita- 
tion and development. The new highway 
program is designed to open up these regions 
which hitherto have been inaccessible, there- 
by linking together the potential producing 
agricultural areas and markets by facilitat- 
ing movement from the hinterland to the 
seaports. 

The first projects to receive ECA aid will 
be in those areas now in process of settlement 
which are capable of producing the most 
valuable crops within a reasonably short 
time. In many areas of Mindanao, substan- 
tial tracts of farm lands already are being 
made available to individual farmers from 
the overcrowded island of Luzon, under the 
Philippine Government's resettlement pro- 
gram. Although the country is rugged and 
settlement there involves some pioneering 
hardships, as many as a thousand families a 
month are emigrating to the island. 


Reciprocity Demanded by 
Argentina in Broadcasts 


An Official announcement by the Argen- 
tine Sub-Secretaria de Informaciones states 
that, according to the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, reciprocity of radio broadcasting is 
now effective in that country. Before grant- 
ing time for broadcasts sponsored by foreign 
governments or institutions, whatever their 
nature or aims, reciprocity of treatment for 
Argentine broadcasts in the countries con- 
cerned must be assured. This reciprocity 
must be based on such acceptable principles 
of equity as the number of broadcasts, sched- 
ules, prices, and time used. 


Inauguration of a New Baghdad 


Rail and Road Bridge 


The official inauguration of a permanent 
bridge for railroad, automotive and foot 
traffic took place on May 21, 1951. This 
bridge connects the railroad lines at Baghdad 
West (Karkh) with those of Baghdad East 
(Risafa). Passengers and freight from Basra 
will hereafter go to Erbil (620 miles) direct. 
It replaces a car ferry which carried across 
the river annually an average of about 56,000 
railroad cars. 

The bridge was constructed by a British 
firm under the supervision of the Iraq Gov- 
ernment. The Iraqi State Railways con- 
structed the dykes and laid the railroad 
lines. 

The total cost of the bridge is 1,250,000 
dinars (1 dinar equals 1,000 fils which equal 
$2.80), of which the Iraqui State Railways 
paid 900,000 dinars. The Public Works De- 
partment assumed the balance (representing 
the cost of the portion assigned for vehicular 
and foot traffic). The cost of the roads 
leading to the approaches of the bridge on 
both sides amounting to 20,000 dinars, was 
charged to the Baghdad Municipality. 

Following are some details of the bridge: 
Length of the river-crossing of the bridge, 
452 meters; total length of the bridge with 
the approaches, 2 kilometers; total width— 
foot traffic 10 feet, automotive traffic 18 feet, 
railroad traffic 15 feet 5 inches—43 feet 5 
inches; elevation of opening for river traffic, 
5 meters during flood peak. 
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